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Lubicon Rebels Gain Band Status 


by Deborah Moser 
Amid much controversy, Ottawa has 
granted formal band status to a group of 
Northern Alberta Natives now caUed the 
Woodland Cree Band. 


The Band is comprised of approximately 
350 Natives from Little Buffalo, Cadotte 
Lake and the surrounding area. In a written 
statement to the press. Band members iden¬ 
tified themselves as "people on severalty, 
people kicked off Lubicon Band membership 



SPECIAL "BACK TO SCHOOL" ISSUE 


because they wouldn't support illegal moves, 
and people who weren't wanted on Lubicon 
Band membership at all because they were¬ 
n't friends of the leaders.” 

Severalty is a concept outlined in Treaty 8 
which entitles band members who do not 
want to be part of a reserve to take 65 
hectares of land for their own use. According 
to spokesman Fred Lennarson, the Lubicons 
were told that 100 people on the Woodland 
Band list are already registered with the 
Lubicons or other bands in the area. The 
government has not identified who these 
people are. 

Federal recognition was prompted when a 
group of dissident Lubicons circulated a 
petition for band support in May of this year. 
The petition was sent to Ottawa with over 
300 names and on July 7, the group made a 
formal request for band status to Pierre 
Cadieux Minister of Indian Affairs. 

The speed with which formal recognition 
was granted gives further rise to suspicions 
that the Federal government created the 
Woodland Band as a ploy to divide and dis¬ 
credit the Lubicons. 

In the past 3 years, 7 new bands have been 
created - all in eastern Canada. This is 
believed to be the first time a minister has 
actually assisted the formation of a band. 
The establishment of a band on the basis of 
"Ministerial discretion" is legal according to 
the Indian Act even if existing bands are 
split apart to form new ones. 

According to the act, the minister "may, 
whenever he considers it desirable, consti¬ 
tute new bands and new band lists... from 
existing bands or the Indian register if re¬ 
quested to do so by persons purposing to form 
a new band." 

Some Native leaders have expressed con¬ 
cern over the authority that this gives Ot¬ 
tawa over aboriginal societies in the country. 
Ken Colby, Indian Aiiairs spokesman, main¬ 
tains that the federal government is not 
trying to subvert the Lubicon Band land 
claim. 

The department has recently agreed to meet 
with the Lubicons in Edmonton on Septem¬ 
ber 7. 

Negotiations broke down last January fol¬ 
lowing a "take it-or-leave-it" offer which the 
Lubicons found to be unsatisfactory. 


Please Mail To: 


The University of Alberta 
Library 

Acquisitions Division- 
Serials 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J8, 


There is a longing among the young of our nations to secure the skills that will 
provide them with a sense of worth and purpose. Their training will be long and 
demanding, but they will emerge with their hand held forward, not to receive 
welfare but to grasp the place in society that is rightfully ours. 

A quotation of Chief Dan George 
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BLOODS DENIED MEDICAL TREATMENT 


Despite recent publicity surrounding the 
Blood Inquiry, RCMP continue to refuse 
medical treatment to Natives charged with 
public intoxication. , _• u 

Willis Beebe, 29, was picked up by Pincher 
Creek RCMP and charged with public intoxi¬ 
cation. He was held in police cells over night 
while repeatedly complaining of being in 
extreme pain. 

When Beebe was released the next mormng 
he was taken to the hospital where he was 
treated for a twice fractured jaw and bruises 
on his head. Beebe's father maintains his 
son was beaten by a group of white males. 
Situations such as Beebe’s have resulted in 
death over the years and the Blood Indians 
feel the incidents have never been appropri¬ 
ately examined. 

The provincial inquiry in Stand Off began 
in May and has heard evidence from both 
Natives and the RCMP. Provincial Court 
Judge Carl Rolfis presiding over the inquiry. 
He has heard evidence of a strained relation¬ 
ship among the police, Natives and the white 
community. 

Disturbingly alike stories are coming out of 
the inquiry. These indicate intoxicated, in¬ 
jured Blood Indians have been jailed without 
adequate medical examination and that sus¬ 
picious deaths have not been adequately 
investigated. 

Corporal Alfred Rudd of the Cardston RCMP 
detachment denies this is so. 

"Each and every person receives the best 
(medical attention) we can provide; they're 
not just another number." 

The tension felt by the RCMP constable 
was evident as Rudd explained he had suf¬ 
fered from culture shock after being trans- 
fered to the Cardston detachment. Rudd had 


attended the cross cultural training course 
sanctioned by the RCMP. 

Anger has been a factor throughout the 
inquiry. Cpl. Rudd had at one point felt 
commission lawyer Michael Steens-Guille 
had alluded that Rudd had not done his job 
adequately. 

This particular case took place in 1983 and 
involved the death of Mike Eagle Bear. 

Eagle Bear was found lying on the side of a 
road and taken in a police cruiser to RCMP 
cells rather than to a hospital. Richard Day 
Chief, an ambulance driver who responded 
to the call told the inquiry that he had in¬ 
tended to take Mike Eagle Bear to the hi spi- 
tal in Cardston. The 59 year old Native lied 
the next day. 




★★★★★★★★★★ 
Happy Hour 
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********** 


Everyday Lunch Special 
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939-5668 

We have the best toed In tom!!! 


After an autopsy the cause of death was 
changed from chronical alcoholism to head 
injury. Standoff resident, Carl Good Rider, 
was charged and convicted of manslaughter. 
He had beaton Eagle Bear with a hockey 
stick during an argument. 

The inquiry heard of three additional re¬ 
serve residents, Ruth Marie Day Rider, 
Maggie Pantherbone and Dennis John Bad- 
man, whose deaths in RCMP cells in Card¬ 
ston were directly related to severe alcohol 
abuse. 

Dr. John Butt, Alberta's Chief Medical Ex¬ 
aminer reflected, "One has to wonder if this 
is the proper place to manage people who are 
ill." He testified that an unprecedented 90% 
of 155 unnatural deaths investigated on the 
Blood Indian Reserve involved alcohol. 


Education Is Perhaps The 
Greatest Gift We Can 
Pass On To Our Children 
As We Strive For A Brighter 
Future For Our People 
from 
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Activists Threaten 
Livelihood 

by Sandy Armstrong 

Animal-rights cam¬ 


paigners are commit¬ 
ting "cultural geno¬ 
cide" against Inuit, a 
Canadian leader told 
ArcticNatives earlier 
this month. 

Rosemary Kup- 
tana, vice president 
of the Inuit Circum¬ 
polar Conference, 
said that in thou¬ 
sands of years of 
hunting "the Inuit 
people have never 
endangered a single 
species." 

"This hasbeendone 
by the industrial 
world with its toxic 
pollutants," she 
added. 

The goal of animal- 
rights activists is to 
stop Inuit subsis¬ 


tence harvesting. 
Kuptana noted that 
this type of activity 
has a name. "It's 
called cultural geno¬ 
cide." 

Kuptana, who hails 
from Sachs Harbour, 
N.W.T., addressed 
more than 500 Inuit 
from Canada, Green¬ 
land, and the Soviet 
Union to discuss 
problems co mm on to 
indigenous Arctic 
peoples. 

The conference was 
held at Sisimuit, 
Greenland. 

Lobbying against 
labels on fur has 
partly succeeded in 
Western Europe and 
the United States, 
and that sort of 


Inuit 


lobbying will con¬ 
tinue, said Kuptana. 

"But we should also 
be marketing our furs 
and sealskins more 
globally. In the Asian 
market, for example, 
such attitudes to¬ 
ward animals are not 
shared." 

The European 
Economic Commis¬ 
sion has dropped a 
proposal to require 
labels telling the 
consumer that fur 
garments might have 
come from animals 
caught in leghold 
traps. 

But the commission 
has proposed, much 
to the chagrin of 
Inuit, that a ban be 
placed on fur prod¬ 
ucts where leghold 
trap? are 11 used 
by January, 1996. 



Sarcees To Allow Military Exercises 


Negotiations be¬ 
tween the Sarcee 
Band and the Depart¬ 
ment of National 
Defence are almost 
complete. 

The military will be 
allowed to resume 
using the 1520 hec¬ 
tares of reserve land 
south west of Calgary 
for live firing exer¬ 
cises but the gravel 
blockade is remain¬ 
ing in place for the 
time being. 

The Sarcees blocked 
the Weaselhead 
Bridge which con¬ 
nects the military 


base to the reserve in 
June. They claimed 
that the army re¬ 
neged on a lease 
agreement requiring 
the cleanup of land 
that was no longer 
used for training 
purposes. 

Amunition, both live 
and spent, thatis sup¬ 
posed to have been 
removed is reported 
to still be Uttering the 
area. This is against 
the 1985 lease agree¬ 
ment and affects po¬ 
tential development 
of the land. 

A negotiating com¬ 


mittee made up of a 
band councillor, a 
representative from 
the Dept, of National 
Defence, and a me¬ 
diator have been 
h amm ering out an 
agreement since July 
21 . 

Roy Whitney, Sar¬ 
cee Chief has indi¬ 
cated the barricade 
wiU be maintained 
until he's satisfied 
Defence Minister Bill 
McKnight has ac¬ 
cepted the clean up 
agreement outlined 
by the committee. 
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Northern Priest Charged 

resulting in his arrest while on study leave in L f n S ley ’ ® ^„ f th 
Friends and some parishioners are expressing shock at news of the 
priests’arrest, but others feared his presence « ^ 

TipiflpPer arrived in Canada from Belgium in 1973. bince tnen ne 
has worked in the northern communities of Repulse Bay, Igoohkand 
Baker Lake. 


CBC to be Investigated 

CBC officials have denied that its hiring practices discnrmnate 
against aboriginals, women, the disabled and other visible minority 

^TheCanadian Human Rights Commission has lodged a discrimina¬ 
tion complaint against the crown corporation and plans to conduct 
a thorough investigation into their employment practices. 

CBC officials deny the charges and believe that they have improved 


nal (.06%). 

Thirty two percent of their employees w 
disabled. 


Stonev Reserve Hosts Japanese Film 

„ Forth a $46 million Japanese samurai movie is being 

Heaven and Ear *"»j! * at Morley Flats just west of Calgary, 

shot on the Stoney r 50 a crew of475, about 2800 local extras 

and som^Mo'horses 3 "Between SJOI^and 300 band members are also 
involved with R^ c H°actor will not be able to complete the role 
because^of aserious ilffiess, thl Canadian portion of the film will be 
complete by mid September. 


B.C. Band Signs Agreement 

After 21 years of living in temporary settlements, the Ingemka people 

^hf smlfi nafive g C'd, flooded off its reserve in 1968 by construction 
of Wffiiston Lake behind the W.A.C. Bennet Dam, has finally acquired 
new - and nermanent - reserve lands inside its traditional territory. 
Under the agreement, the band will receive two reserves comprising 
1,200 hectares. The reserves are located at Hydro Creek, near the 
north end of Williston Lake, and beside the Mesilmka River which 

flows into Omineca Arm of the lake. . 

In addition to the land settlement, the federal government is chipping 
in more than $10 million to build homes, schools, sewage and water 
system° rm 1 recrr at tonal facilities. B.C. Hydro will also give the band 
$2 million ; help u legale on the two reserves. 

A final ratification by band members is expected by mid-beptember. 


THE NEW ENVIRONMENTAL PARTNERS FUND. 

TOGETHER, 
WE CAN MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE. 


Created by the Government 
of Canada .the Partners 

Fund will make $50 million 
available over the next five 

local groups protect, pre- 

fim/iAowtaf 

^Pa/tes 

gw 

imi 1 

Anyone can get involved. 

tal group or a school or 
youth group, discuss the 
Partners Fund with your 

group and apply to the 
Partners Fund soon. 

How much can a Partner 
receive? 


Partners can recetve up to 

$200,000.00 over three 
years, depending on the 
size of the project. In keep¬ 
ing with the idea of partner¬ 
ship, the federal contribu- 

CanadS 


Many ways to be effective. 


autumn. Beginning in 1990, 
there will be three deadlines 
each year: March 1st; June 
1st; and September 1st. 

for an application kit to get 
your ideas into action, please 
write or call the Environment 

province or territory. 
Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 

ties: Emironmerual Part-° 
ners Fund. Environment 
Canada. Twin Atria #2, 2nd 
Floor. 4999-98 Avenue 
Edmonton. Alberta T6B 2X3 
Phone; (403) 468-8073 
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Metis Threaten Violence 


Ontario's 200,000 Metis and non-status 
Indians are on the warpath. 

They say they'll resort to violence, if nec¬ 
essary, to force Ottawa, and the province 
to recognize their rights as members of Can¬ 
ada’s first nation. 

"Our people are frustrated; they are get¬ 
ting violent," said Charles Recollet, presi¬ 
dent of the Ontario Metis and Aboriginal 
Association. 

While Recollet would not specify what form 
that action would take, he said the asso¬ 
ciation would support any show of force taken 
by its members to defend their rights. 

The association represents Natives who 
do not live on reserves and, through inter¬ 
marriage with whites, or other reasons, have 


lost their legal status as Indiems. Conse¬ 
quently, these people have been denied ac¬ 
cess to programs and services provided by 
the federal government. 

Many live in squalor - without plumbing 
or electricity - because the provincial gov¬ 
ernment also denies responsibility of non¬ 
status Indians. 

The association's threat of violence is yet 
another example of a growing militancy 
among Canadian Natives protesting the slow 
pace of negotiations to settle outstanding 
land claims. 

Blockades of roads leading to disputedland 
were set up this year in British Colum¬ 
bia, Alberta, and Northern Ontario. 
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NATIVES SAY ’NO’ TO PCB’S 


by Deborah Moser 

A Quebec Native 
group has joined a 
growing movement to 
prevent the storage 
of 1500 tonnes of 
PCB's at a Hydro 
Plant near their re¬ 
serve. 

The Attikamek - 
Montagnais Indians, 
some of whom five 
about 60 kms from 
the proposed storage 
site do not accept the 
presence of the toxic 
chemicals so close to 

Band members are 
concerned that the 
PCB's will contami¬ 
nate the area which 
they rely on for trap¬ 
ping, hunting and 
fishing. The site is 
part of a parcel ofland 
claimed by the Atti¬ 
kamek - Montagnais 
situated about 30 
kms north of Brian 
Mulroney's home 
town of Baie- 
Comeau. 

The PCB’s were 
from a fire that oc- 
cured approximately 
one year ago in St. 
Basile-le-Grand, 
near Montreal and 
were destined for 
incineration in 
Wales. British dock- 
workers refused to 


unload the Canadian byproducts when to cancer and birth 
PCB's and they were burned at low heat defects, 
returned to Quebec and have been linked 
for storage by a Rus¬ 
sian freighter. 

Crew members of 
the freighter un¬ 
loaded the waste onto 
Baie-Comeau docks 
and quickly left the 
area in spite of local 
dockworkers refus¬ 
ing to handle the con¬ 
tainers. 

Baie-Comeau city 
council and resid¬ 
ents were denied a 
permanent injunc¬ 
tion against the 
storage of the PCBs. 

PCB's produce toxic 
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Community 
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Public Mormation Meetings 
On The Alberta-Pacific Review Board 


The Alberta and Federal Ministers of the Environment have 
agreed to a joint provincial-federal public review of the 
environmental impacts of the Alberta-Pacific Forest industry’s 
proposed pulp mill in the County of Athabasca. 

An independent eight-member board has been established to con¬ 
duct public hearings, and to ensure that members of the public 
have every opportunity to express their views on the environ¬ 
mental impacts of the proposed mill. 


We’d encourage you to pick up an information package on 
Review Board prior to the meetings. These packages are avail: 
at local libraries in the communities where these meetings 



The Alberta-Pacific Environment Impact Assessment Review Board 

Standard Life Building, 1540, 10405 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T5J 3N4 

Telephone (403) 422-2549 


ENVIRONMENT IMPACT ASSESSMENT REVIEW BOARD 
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THE NEW BREED OF WARRIOR 


by Del Louis debut in the many different fields that sur- 

Sitting Bull and Big Bear were termed round him. , , f 

"renegades". These great men lived and This person can very well be anybody of 
loved their freedom. They would not be Native ancestry. Hm forefatibers were War- 
cowered nor cornered into reservations. They nors, Honourable Men Honest men, Good 
valued beauty and feedom, and most of all, men. When a nation is deprived ofspintuEd 
the sniritual wav of life. freedom and its natural surroundings, the 

They were one with the land. The Great generations that follow will become depend- 
Spirit was their only Master and Teacher in ent. ,. 

their ways to survive the often harsh condi- By being anindividual a person assess jus 

tions ofthis land God-given independence. This can only take 

Their beloved domain was vast and simply place through a spiritual awakening. This 
breathless to behold. awkemng comes to us one person at a tame. 

There was a tremendous amount of wealth for does not change come thus? By affecting 
in this country in terms of the modem value change you choose your destiny. For isn t 
of real estate - wealth coveted by the New- choice a power given to us humans? By selt- 
comers. To completely annihilate the many determining your future you mastermind a 
tribes of nomadic people would be too troub- new concept of thought, as change comes 
lesome and sinful for the Judeo-Christian from within. Material wealth is only exter- 
conscience of the "civilized" newcomers. nal; it always follows. Being an example is 

The second best tool to use would be to often referred to as role model. We need 
destroy the human spirit and dignity of the more role models, positive role models. 

Free People. They had to be subjugated at On the immediate horizon comes the role 
any expense. The fever for the untold wealth model of the New Warrior. He has arrived in 
in land was white hot. By caging a fee spirit splendour. This warriorispreparedforbattle. 
and throwing the key away the Newcomers He is prepared to fulfill his right to be him- 
hoped the "barrier" would eventually die by self-to be the greatest his Creator wants him 
its own hand or simply by its own neglect, to be. 

But these were a people that would never Human Nature- he is adorned with this gift 
die. of wisdom, knowledge and understanding 

The spirit of the people has reawakened - only his Creator can give him. 
the will to survive, the determination to Intelligence - he uses it for the benefit of his 
succeed, the awareness of self-determina- family. In a ripple effect, this will affect his 
tion, the knowledge of human nature, the children and his children's children, 
good-will of a positive attitude and unflinch- Self-awareness - he knows himself. So- 

ingbeliefinaGreaterSpirit.ANewWarrior crates from millennia past has said "know 
has arrived to gain Freedom and Individual- thyself.” This warrior knows himself. He 
ity. He walks proud and tall by the wisdom of sets no limits, he is a complete person. Suc- 
his forefathers. He is ready to make his cess follows him wherever he goes. He is 
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proud ofhis ancestry, his culture and most of 
all the spiritual ties he has with the world 
around him. He fears no one. His only fear 
is his Creator. He respects Him and submits 
only to Him. He loves all mankind, even in 
the living dead; the ones who wander aim¬ 
lessly in the cesspools of humanity. He loves 
them because he has compassion. He under¬ 
stands the reason they are the way they are. 
He smiles gently and knows with complete 
faith and hope, they too can live. 

This warrior is stealthy. He instinctively 
knows every move to take to be self-suffi¬ 
cient. He takes no more than he needs; the 
rest he gives back. 

The wisdom of his forfathers lies within, 
this he uses with deadly accuracy. He has 
arrived, he heralds a new beginning. 

The understanding of the ancients, the love 
of all mankind, the humility of his forefa¬ 
thers - these are the qualities that set him 
free. No longer a dependent person. A new 
breed of warrior! 
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Endangered Wildlife 


By Dale Stelter 


The Whooping Crane 

When considering the many wildlife spe¬ 
cies that have become extinct or endangered, 
it is encouraging to note instances where a 
species has rebounded from the edge of obliv¬ 
ion. One example would be the whooping 
crane, which, by 1941, had been reduced in 
number to twenty-one individuals. 

The whooping crane was never a numerous 
bird, and before the arrival of the Europe¬ 
ans, the total population was probably under 
two thousand. It nested in marshlands and 
bogs in the Northwest Territories, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota. It wintered 
in suitable marshes from the Atlantic shore 
of the eastern United States, to western 
Mexico. 

However, the whoopng crane is very much 
a territorial bird, and requires large tracts of 
undisturbed land, especially for nesting. 
During the settlement of North America by 
the white man, marshes and bogs were 
drained and huge areas of whooping crane 
habitat were eliminated. As well, large 
numbers of cranes were shot for food and for 
the bird's plumage. 

By 1889 there were no whooping cranes 
nesting in the United States, although rec¬ 
ords for Saskatchewan show nesting con¬ 
tinuing until 1922. Then, for over thirty 
years, the nesting grounds of the remaining 
whoopers were unknown, and all that could 
be done was to protect the migration routes, 
as well as the wintering grounds, which were 
limited to an area in the Texas Gulf Coast. In 
1937, the wintering grounds were desig¬ 
nated as the Arkansas National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

In 1954, the breeding grounds were finally 
discovered, in Wood Buffalo National Park, 
and during the 1960's biologists began a 
program for raising and breeding whoopers 
in captivity. 

The whoopers generally lay only two eggs, 
three or four days apart, and often the sec¬ 
ond egg either does not hatch, or the younger 
bird soon dies. Therefore, biologists began 
taking the second eggs from the nests in 
Wood Buffalo, transferring them to a reserch 
center in Maryland, hatching the eggs in 



incubators and raising the chicks. 

During the 1970's, biologists began putting 
the "stolen" eggs into sandhill crane nests in 
Montana, hoping that the sandhills would 
incubate the eggs and raise the young whoop¬ 
ers. The project was successful, so the biolo¬ 
gists began taking eggs laid by whoopers 
raised in captivity, and transferring them in 
to sandhill nests. This experiment also proved 
successful. 

As a result of all of these efforts, the whoop¬ 
ing crane population has continued to grow 
and presently stands at approximately 100 
individuals. While this is cause for opti¬ 
mism, the survival of the whooping crane is 
still not guaranteed. Each year, a number of 
birds are lost through shooting, predation, 
storms, and flying into obstacles such as 
power lines or fences. 
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245 MacDonald Cres. Box 5869 

Fort McMurray, Alberta 


Despite these dangers, though, the whoop¬ 
ing crane remains a prominent symbol of the 
efforts to save and protect endangered spe- 


Best of Luck to All Involved in 
Native Education from the Folks at... 


tcial 


g-f'CLge'cation 
e'LVLc.e.b Ltd . 


1417 - 70 Avenue Telephone: 440-4111 
Edmonton, Alberta_Fax: 440-2295 


We Encourage Education and Upgrading 



FOR MORE INFO - CALL OR WRITE 
THE SHUNDA CREEK HOSTEL 
GENERAL DELIVERY 
Nordegg, Alberta TOM 2H0 


•EVERYBODY WELCOME 

• MODERN CONVENIENCES 

• DO IT YOURSELF KITCHEN FACILITIES 

• INDIVIDUAL, FAMILIES & GROUP ACCOMMODATIONS 

• CATERING AVAILABLE FOR LARGE GROUPS. 


We Encourage 
Education 
and Upgrading 


ALBERTA STEEL & PIPE 
and 

DAVIS SCRAP METALS 

455-2171 

11404 - 143 Street, Edmonton 


We Encourage Education & Upgrading 

(SH) 

Associates 

Helping to Keep You in Touch 
With Your Computer 



Computer Consulting Software Installation 
Computer Programming Software Training 


874-3728 

Suite 307 MacKenzle Place Hlghrlse 
Hay River. N.W.T. 
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Working Together in Aboriginal Education 

The Department of Education promotes a partnership - 
teachers, students, parents, elders - to create a school system 
which affirms a positive self-identity based on: 

• Traditional cultural skills and values 

• Aboriginal languages 

• English communication skills 

• Contemporary knowledge and skills 



For further information, please contact: 

Aboriginal Languages Division 
Department of Education 
Government of the Northwest Territories 
Yellowknife, NWT. 


a 

orthwest 



Best Wishes To All The Students Entering Their Next Year. 

We Encourage Education And Upgrading. 

Education Is The Greatest Gift We Can Pass On To Our Children. 


CHIEF SIMON THREEFINGERS 
AND COUNCILLORS: 

Hem^ Raine 
Harrison Bull 
Winnifred Bull 
George Deschamps 
Stanley Deschamps 
Herman Roastings 
Jerry Moonias 
Jonathan Bull 


Louis Bull 

Tribal Administration 


EDMONTON DIRECT LINE: 

423-2064 

Box 130, Hobbema, Alberta TOC 1N0"' 
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EDUCATION 


The Key to our Future 


METIS ELDER TALKS AT U OF A’S ORIENTATION 


by Everett Lambert 

"Don't leave your culture behind." say 
Maurice L'Hirondelle, leader of the Alberta 
Federation of Metis Settlement Associations 
(FMS). 

L'Hirondelle a 79 year old Metis Elder was 
speaking to a group of Native students dur¬ 
ing the NASU '89 orientation held at the 
University of Alberta this summer. The 
week long orientation known as Natdve Adult 
Summer University '89 was jointly spon¬ 
sored by Native Student Services and the 
Faculty of Extension. 

L'Hirondelle told students that it is impor¬ 
tant to get "all the education you can," but at 
the same time they should never forget their 
Native heritage. 

He also advised students to learn some of 
the ways that went hand-in-hand with the 
old Metis settlement life, and Native life in 
general. 

He said"you should learn how to put in a 
garden, how to handle cattle, chickens, pigs 
and other farm animals, because you never 
know whats going to happen." L'Hirondelle 
was bom before both World Wars and lived 
through the Great Depression. 

The Metis elder recalled his early days on 
the Metis settlement as well as his life after 
that. 

L'Hirondelle had been a farmer living on 
the East prairie Metis settlement for some 
34 years before moving to Edmonton. 

He reflected on how people were much more 
giving in early settlement life. He said that 
"if a moose was killed, everyone got a piece of 
meat." He added, however, since the intro- 



the FMS started their lawsuit against the 
Alberta Government. The lawsuit known as 
the Natural Resources Litigation was 
launched in 1979 and L'Hirondelle was se¬ 
lected as the key witness. The case is now 
being settled as part of the land package 
accepted by settlement leadership and the 
Alberta Government. 

Since leaving the FMS presidency in 1979, 
L'Hirondelle has lived a much "lower profile" 
life, but still remains involved in Native 
issues. He presently sits on the School of 
Native Studies Elders comnjittee at the 
University of Alberta. 

L'Hirondelle says he 'loves" to speak to stu¬ 
dents about Metis history, because he feels 
they should leam the truth. He adds that 
much of the truth has been misrepresented 
by government officials and historians. 


duction of the automobile and the 
more"civilized" way of life, people have be¬ 
come more selfish and share less. He said 
"after they put the road in people stopped 
sharing." He explained that modem conven¬ 
iences have made people less dependant on 
each other, and as such less personable. 
Farming also declined after the roads came 
in because people went out to work. 

Since leaving the settlement in 1975, 
Maurice has lived in Edmonton. He says he 
reluctantly left a successful farm life to be¬ 
come the president of the FMS. He served as 
president from 1975 until 1980. 

Towards the end of his tenure as president, 


AUGER LOGGING 


LOGGING ♦ CLEARING • SKIDDING 

♦ ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

• HEAVY TRUCK HAULING 


981-3751L 


(o All Involved In Native Education 


Makwa Sahgaiehcan Alcohol Project 


• Counselling Services 

• Workshops • Home Visits 


Martha Ben ~ Co-ordinator 
Box 178 

Loon Lake, Saskatchewan 
Som 1L0 

Phone: 837-2192 


r'ww'W'v 


WORKING IN 


WITH YOU. 
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MASKWACHEES CULTURAL 
COLLEGE GRADUATION 

Maskwachees Cultural College is proud to announce 
it's 4th coming graduation. 

The theme this year is: Education, an Important 
Choice in the Search for Balance in Life. 

The graduation excercises will take place September 
30th, 1989 at 3:30 p.m. in the Peter Bull Memorial 
Centre. 

This will be followed by a diner at 6:00 p.m. in the 
Panee Memorial Agriplex and a dance at 9:00 p.m. 

Also at the Panee. Further Details 

Memorial Agriplex. May Bg obtained By calling 
Rosella Ward at 585-3925 


Alberta Education’s Native Education Project ^^is an 
exciting new approach which involves Native Albertans in 
the education of their children. 


• We are reaching almost 17,000 Native students. 

• Eight Native Education books published. 

• Understanding of Native cultures and values enhanced. 

• Direct involvement of Native liaison workers. 

• Local projects employ 145 staff. 


The project is working now and will continue to work 
because it promotes a partnership among Native people, 
schoolboards and Alberta Education. 


NATIVE EDUCATION 

project /mxxta 
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EDUCATION IS A PRIORITY 

. .. __ ,1. "The Drums". And t 


by Heather Andrews 
High school and post-secondary students 
the Morley, Alberta area are finding a val 


WORLDWIDE 
COLLEGE of 

Auctioneering, Inc, 

(Formerly Reisch) 

50 years - World's largest 
Term soon. Approved for V. A. 
Free catalog 

COL GORDON E. TAYLOR 
Box 949, Dept. ANN 
Mason City, IA 50401 
(515) 423-5242 


THINGS MILITARY LTD. 


LEE ENFIELD’S 

.303 British Calibre Bolt Action 

s Models to Choose From 


„ .. theirqf.udv "The Drums". And the art gallery features 

able new sourceofmformabon for then- study ^ ^ ^ by Renry 

lary students in and research c ^-™ e j£ s ^ e w ^ t of Alone, Donad Vann, Benjamin Chee Chee 

: finding a valu- tute, located on the Morley Reserve west oi Janvier . 

Calgary, and operated by the Goodstoney at the institute, Farley Wuth notes 

Band is dedicatedtothepreserv that visitors to Nakoda include ever-increas- 

understanding of the heritage of the Stoney, members of the general public, as well as 

X” rS’i' “m»“” » <X”k and ,ndl.- n.emb«r. of the government md mnsem. 


sta"T' ng *110°° 



AMMUNITION 
ALL IN STOCK HUNTING AMMUNITION 
(Soft Point) SlO.OO/box of 20 rounds 
LOTS OF NEW ITEMS IN STOCK, CALL FOR AVAILABILITY 

Please Call 235-4713 
MILITARY ITEMS WANTED 


visual library, a museum, archives, and an 
art gallery. In the library invaluable source 
publications are found, with titles such as 
"Stoney History Notes", "The Rundle Jour¬ 
nals", and "Old Indian Trails of the Cana¬ 
dian Rockies." Among an ever-growing col¬ 
lection of videos and films are"The Ballad of 
Crowfoot", "Treaty with the Blackfoot," and 


communities. Convention and banquet fa¬ 
cilities attract additional visitors who also 
enjoy the cultural enlightenment. Non-na¬ 
tives are welcomed at the Institute as well. 

The Stoney people feel education of their 
young people is a priority today and are 
pleased to see the Nakoda Institute being 
well used. 


TREATY 8 TRIBAL ASSOCIATION 

MEMBER BANDS 

•BLUEBERRY • WEST MOBERLY 

• DOIG • HALFWAY 

•PROPHET RIVER • SALTEAU 

• FORT NELSON SLAVEY BAND 



207-10139-100 St. 
FT. ST. JOHN.B.C. 
785-0612 



Education Is The Greatest Gift We Can Pass On To Our Children. 
We Encourage Education and Upgrading. 

from Chief Walter Rain, Council, 

Staff & Members 

PAUL BAND EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 

I |hone: 892-2691 p 0 . Box 89 

Phone: 428-0188 - Edmonton, Direct Duffield, Alberta 
Fax:421-0501 TOE 0N0 
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LOCAL COLLEGES ENCOURAGE NATIVE ADULT STUDENTS 


by Heather Andrews 

Two Edmonton-based colleges have devel¬ 
oped programs dedicated to the needs of 
Native students. Concordia College pre¬ 
pares prospective students for further train¬ 


ing, with high school upgrading, career plan¬ 
ning, and computer labs. And Grant MacE- 
wan College's Con 


focuses on preparation for employment in 
the media. 

Bonnie Young, counsellor at Concordia notes 
that academic preparation is not the only 
emphasis of the ten-month long program. 
For students who have lived their lives on 
the reserve, city life can be confusing and 
frightening. "We help dispel feelings of al¬ 
ienation," Bonnie says. "Time mangement, 
deadline priorities, and daycare arrange¬ 
ments are often part of our program.” Sub¬ 
jects taught at the east end college include 
English and math, with writing, literature 
and computer courses as supplements to the 
core subjects. 

A homey atmosphere is found in a con¬ 
verted house on the College's campus where 
a drop-in lounge is located in close proximity 
to staff. An exchange of ideas and advice 
often takes place, and complaints or prob¬ 
lems are discussed. 

Young also emphasises the feeling of self- 
worth that staff help build into each student. 
"Seeing his or her heritage as an asset is 
vital," she comments. "Pride in one's culture 
is important in making the necessary ad¬ 
justments from old behaviour patterns to a 
new, confident, healthy attitude.” The goals 
are academic, intellectual and personal 
achievement. That Concordia has been 
successful in accomplishing these goals is 
obvious: recent graduates are now attending 
universities, NAIT, nursing schools , or are 
happily employed. 

Grant MacEwan Community College's 
Jasper Place campus in Edmonton's west 
end houses the Native Communications 
program. Bob Lysay, instructor at the Col¬ 
lege, states, "While the program is intended 
to give the students a diploma to work in the 
Audio-Visual areas or Journalism, the first 
eight months prepares them for any future 
training. After writing the skills a dmi ssion 
tests, which emphasises writing, reading, 
spelling and comprehension, we work on 
areas where the students seem to be lacking 
expertise." Some of the participants have 


been attending schools in more remote areas 
of the province where the teacher turnover 
was high, and facilities were poor. "They 
need a little extra help to get going, com¬ 
pared to the student who has gone to a city 
school which is enriched with extra equip¬ 
ment and plenty of programming," Lysay 
continues. 

A two-week culture workshop, led by an 
elder, is an important and much enjoyed 
component of the course. "The students 
spend one week in the classroom studying 
Native people today, where they are in re¬ 
gards to their historical development, for 
example. Then they go out to Kootenay 
Plains near Goldeye Lake for a week, where 
the emphasis is on tradition, such as build¬ 
ing a sweat lodge," Lysay explains. For 
many, such as children raised in foster homes 
or adopted by a non-Native family, it may be 
the first experience they have had with Native 
culture. And the exposure to culture contin¬ 
ues throughout the year with Native arts, 
crafts and literature being integrated into 
course material. 

The program recognizes that Native self- 
government is inevitable and long overdue, 
and that media and communications will 
play an ever-increasing role in getting, and 
keeping, people involved. It is meant as a 
basic introduction to radio, television, jour¬ 
nalism, layout and design of a newspaper, 
computers, and photography. Most students 
express a desire to be a part of the process, 
finding their new skills enable them to speak 
up for others. "Some go back home and 
become band managers; often they are the 
only person in the community with a secon¬ 


dary education,” Lysay continues. He cites 
Albert Crier as a graduate who has spoken 
up for his people when recent cuts to educa¬ 
tion funding were threatened. 

Graduates are employed all over. Over the 
past 16 years, the College has seen more 
than 150 students pass through the pro¬ 
gram. Many are working for newspapers, 
CBC-TV, radio, or Native organizations, 
while others are continuing their education 
at various universities. 


Grant MacEwan also offers a Pre-employ¬ 
ment Career Development Program for 
Women. This ten week program encourages 
participants to explore self-awareness and 
self-image as well as encouraging good work 
habits and choosing a career goal. Films, 
guest speakers and group discussions com¬ 
plete the sessions. 

Women attending this program are often 
wanting to make positive changes in their 
lives, and the training course helps them 
withthisgoal. The first six weks are spent in 
the class room; the last four weeks feature a 
work experience placement. 



We Encourage Education 
& Upgrading. 


DR. D.G. KOT & DR. D. TWERDUN 

OPTOMETRISTS 


(next door to Sears) 




Best Wishes To All Students 
Entering Their Next Year. 

We Encourage Education and Upgrading. 


from the Management & Staff of: 


Premier Propane Inc. 


Grande Prairie 
Peace River 
Manning 
High Level 
Slave Lake 
Whrtecourt 


538-4222 

624-1560 

836-3246 

926-2541 

849-5355 

778-2829 


For All Your Propane Needs 



Education 


Beauval Ipdiai? Education Centre 


Beauval Indian Education Centre is located 
approximately 100 miles north of Meadow 
Lake, Saskatchewan, on the banks of the 
Beaver River, directly across from the Village 
of Beauval. The centre is operated by the 
Meadow Lake Tribal Council Board of 
Education. 

The school offers a strong Division IV 
(Grades 10-12) program and has, through the 
years, graduated many Native students who 
are currently successful in many professions. 
In addition to the academic program, BIEC 
offers Industrial Arts, Home Economics, 

Work Experience, and a varied Sports 
Program. Living accomodations include a 
residence, senior student housing and, in 
some cases, students are boarding out and 
attending school. 

For more information please call: 

Christine Derocher, Student Counsellor 

Beauval Indian Education Centre 

(306) 288-2020 

You may also speak directly with the 
administrative staff at the same number. 
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INDIAN CONTROLLED COLLEGE UNIQUE 


by Heather Andrews 

The Saskatchewan Indian Federated Col¬ 
lege is the only one of its kind in North 
America. Although it is part of the Univer¬ 
sity of Regina, it is unique in the hiring of its 
faculty and staff, and in the offering of de¬ 
gree opportunities, as it is all accomplished 
within an environment of Indian culture. 

Native oriented courses are combined with 
standard areas of study in eleven different 
programs, which include Indian Fine Arts, 
Indian Social Work, Indian Communication 
Arts, and Indian Health Studies. As well, 
several pre-professional programs exist, such 
as Pre-law and Pre-med. 

Social life on the campus at the small, 
friendly college is planned with heritage in 
mind too. During the winter, staff and stu¬ 
dents host Annual Cultural Days, with pipe 


ceremonies, round dancing and traditional 
feasts enjoyed throughout the year. Espe¬ 
cially enjoyed by students is the presence of 
an elder on staff, and many eager listeners 
can be found through the year in discussion 
or seeking advice on personal and cultural 
matters from the respected one. 

Admission to the college includes a 65 per¬ 
cent average on specific grade 12 subjects, or 
for a mature student equivalencies are con¬ 
sidered, with a minimum of Grade 10. Occa¬ 
sionally a dean of student services hands 
down a decision on eligibility in a specific 
individual case. 

One especially popular program at the 
College is the Indian Communication Arts, a 
two-year series of classes which enable stu¬ 
dents to meet the specific communication 


SASKATCHEWAN INDIAN 

FEDERATED COLLEGE 

University of Regina 


A University College All Your O wn 



As an SIFC student, you are offered the best of both 
worlds. We are federated with the University of Regina 
and all programs and activities offered on campus are 
open to you. Students are members of the overall commu¬ 
nity, yet have the richness of services afforded to 
smaller colleges. 

Indian oriented areas include: 

Indian Studies, Indian Arts, Indian Communication Arts, 
Indian Management & Administration, Indian Health 
and Science Studies, Indian Languages, Literature and 
Linguistics, Indian Education, English and Social Work. 

SIFC also provides a personalized Student Services 
department to help you plot your academic course and 
realize educational success. Indian Elders assist in the 
personal, social and cultural adjustment to university 
life. 

From Tutoring services to Athletics/Recreation and 
planned Cultural Events, SIFC truly is a place all your 
own. 

Check out your options today ! 

Write for an information package: 


SIFC Information Services 
118 CoUege West 
University of Regina 
Regina, SK. S4S 0A2 




needs of Indian People — journalism, arts 
and attendance at an elder-directed summer 
cultural camp - are just a few of the high¬ 
lights. Students go on to jobs as reporters or 
information officers, often for Indian Bands 
or organizations, or to build new communi¬ 
cation outletsfor Indian communities. Goals 
of the program are to equip students with an 
understanding of past and present Indian 
society and to learn management, advertis¬ 
ing, and marketing techniques for small 
Native communities. 

Further information on all of SIFC's pro¬ 
grams may be obtained by writing SIFC, 
CollegeWest 118, Regina SK, S4S 0A2, or 
phoning (306) 584-8333. 


The Best Courses 
are Here 


Faculty of Extension 

University of Alberta 


Reach for your goals. Discover new ideas, 
new information. Achieve new skills. Ours 
are some of the best part-time courses 
available and you deserve the best! 

Quality courses...quality instruction. 

There's something for everyone: from eve¬ 
ning classes to daytime seminars, from 
home study to travel. Choose from hun¬ 
dreds of courses in dozens of topic areas. 

• Certificate programs 

• Career development courses 

• General interest courses 

To receive more information about the 
courses and services offered by the Faculty 
of Extension at the University of Alberta, 
please call for our free Fall 1989 Calendar. 


Call 492-3116 
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NORTHLANDS SCHOOLS CHALLENGE STUDENTS 


by Heather Andrews 

The vast Northland School Division in Al¬ 
berta’s Peace River area, boasts that in the 
past five years, 20 times more students are 
reaching high school. The Division serves 
over 2500 students in 24 isolated communi¬ 
ties, mostly Native people. Innovative pro¬ 
grams and educated staff members, assisted 
by local leaders, are credited with the accom¬ 
plishment. 

An emphasis on Native culture, language, 
traditions and customs have been contribut¬ 
ing factors to the success for the school pro¬ 
grams in the vast area. As the school division 
is intent on developing and promoting re¬ 
sources in the Native languages, children 
who speak no English are eased into the 
school system. As well, Native dances and 
legends are part of the curriculum. Local 
elders and visiting performers enrich the 
classroom sessions. 

As only ten communities are large enough 
to support a high school, students travel to 
Grande Prairie, Athabasca, Peace River or 
Fort McMurray, or several other larger 
centres. Counsellors and support people 
maintain close contact with these students 


as they leave their home communities. They 
are encouraged to further their education 
with vocational programs of their choice, and 
then return home to work with their own 
people, gradually replacing the outsiders who 
are currently performing services. 

Northland School Division operates under 



OFFICER MUST TESTIFY 


The Manitoba Native justice inquiry has 
ruled that a Winnipeg police officer must 
testify about his involvement in the 1988 
shooting of Native leader J.J. Harper. 

A request to excuse Cont. Robert Cross 
from testifying because of his fragile emo¬ 
tional and mental state was denied by the 
two judges presiding over the inquiry. 

Associate Chief Justice A1 Hamilton read 
from their written judgement "...we are not 
persuaded, considering all the evidence and 
submissions of counsel, that Const. Cross is 
not competent to testify." 

The commission will however hold a special 
in-camera session for Cross' testimony in 
consideration ofhis condition which has been 
described as "suicidal." 


Cross testified over a year ago that he had 
stopped the Island Lake Tribal Council leader 
thinking he was a suspect in a car theft. A 
scuffle ensued, he said, and his weapon fired 
hitting J. J. Harper in the chest. The con¬ 
stable was cleared of any wrong-doing. 


a Division Board, with each school sending 
the chairman of its own local school hoard 
committee as a representative to regular 
meetings. Mr. Brian Callaghan is North¬ 
land's chief executive officer. Together the 
people on the Board carry out the policies 
and programs of the large Division. Most 
are Native leaders interested in providing 
quality service to their local communities. 

Opportunities to exchange visits within the 
Division are encouraged and field trips to the 
southern areas of the province take place 
frequently. An excellent athletic program 
allows students to compete locally, nation¬ 
ally and internationally, in spite of the re¬ 
moteness of their communities. Every spring, 
the Northland Games welcome students from 
all schools in the Division to compete with 
each other and share experiences. 

The future is encouraging for the students 
in the Division. Native people are taking 
control of their educational programming 
and planning for the years ahead. 


HIGH LEVEL 
FRIENDSHIP CENTRE 

WE NOW HAVE OPEN-END BURSARIES . 

FOR THE OVERALL AVERAGE STUDENTS 
WHO WISH TO CONTINUE 
IN ART, SPORTS, ETC. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 

926-3355 

BOX 1735, HIGH LEVEL, Alberta TOH 1ZO 





SASKATCHEWAN INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGIES 


Training for the Future 


Indian Diploma Nursing 


Indian Business Management _ 
Heating and Plumbing _ 


Forest Resource Technician _ 

Business Administration_ 

Industrial Mechanics_ 

Office Education_ 


_ North Battleford 
_ Fort Qu'Appelle 
_ Muskeg Lake 
—Meadow Lake 
—Prince Albert 
_ Sandy Lake 
-Prince Albert 


■e information phone: (306) 244-4444 or dial 

toll free 1-800-667-9704 
(In Saskatchewan) 

; to: Sask Indian Institute of Technologies 
201 Robin Crescent 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

S7L6M8 
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BLUE QUILLS FIRST NATIONS COLLEGE 


by Heather Andrews 

Seven reserves in the St. Paul, Alberta area 
enjoy Blue Quills First Nations College pro¬ 
grams for adult education. The College of¬ 
fers pre-employment programs, college di¬ 
plomas, and university courses to the resi¬ 
dents of Kehewin, Frog Lake, Cold Lake, 
Beaver Lake, Goodfish Lake, Heart Lake 
and Saddle Lake reserves. 

Emphasis at the former mission school is 
on pride of heritage, and most students re¬ 
turn to work in their Native communities. 
President Joe Dion urges students "to take 
back to the reserves the message of hope for 
a new direction for Native people". 

The institution is located on 160 acres of 
federal crown land some 120 miles northeast 
of Edmonton. The Board of Directors con¬ 
sists of representatives of the 8000 treaty 
Indians of the seven bands and includes 
elders and executive officers, elected on a 
rotating basis. Annual enrolment is about 
200 students. 

Teachers at Blue Quills work with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Departments of Indian 
Affairs and Manpower to set up programs 
which will meet the needs of Native people. 


These include liason with other provincial 
institutions such as Grant MacEwan, Lake¬ 
land and Alberta Vocational Colleges, as 
well as the Universtites of Alberta and Ath¬ 
abasca, and the Southern Alberta Institute 
of Technology. 

Graduates obtain diplomas in the areas ot 
child care, social services, business admini¬ 
stration and power engineering to name just 
a few courses. Lakeland College conducts a 
University Entrance Prep Program; the 
universities offer courses leading to Bache¬ 
lors of Education and Arts degrees. As well, 


lege. One of the most recent additions is a 
trades program which includes auto and 
heavy duty mechanics, plumbing, carpentry 
and welding. 

Financial assistance is available from In¬ 
dian Affairs, the Students' Finance Board, 
and Manpower. Students also enjoy a full 
range of library and student services. The 
town of St. Paul, just three miles away, offers 
accommodation and recreation, and nearby 
reserves provide cultural events such as pow 
wows and sundances. As well, the campus 
has soccer, football and lacrosse fields; addi- 


PSDN Personal Support and Development Network 

505,10405- 124 Street 
Edmonton. Alberta 
T8N 1R5 
488-2123 



Best wishes to all the students 
entering their next year. 

Education is perhaps the 
greatest gift we can pass 
on to our children, 
from 

Chief, Council and Staff 
of all the Departments 


general arts, sciences and nursing profes- tional activities include broomball, curling, 
sions are offered by Grant MacEwan Col- gymnastics, cross-country skiing, tennis, golf 
and swimming. 

Over the years the College has earned public 
confidence and an excellent reputation as an 
Indian-controlled post-secondary institution. 
This credibility promises a continuing bright 
future for Blue Quills First Nations College 
and its graduates. 



Ermineskin 
Tribal Administration 

Box 219, Hobbema, Alberta TOC 1N0 

Phone (403) 585-3741 
Direct 420-0008 
Fax (403) 585-2550 


New Rinding 
Available 

Community-Based Family 
Violence Prevention Projects 

community-based Family Violence Prevention projects: £ 

Educational Projects 



ing the 1989/90 or 


Tho loon/oi vear is April 1 • >989 through March 31.1990. 

/ seal year is April 1 ,1990 through March 31.1991. 

For information and an application form, write or phone: 

“7 ,he Prevention of Family Violence 
Alberta Family and Social Services 
Ith Floor, Seventh Street Plaza 
10030 -107 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 3E 
(403) 422-5916 


Liberia 

FAMILY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
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INUTT STUDENT RECOMMENDS NIP. 


by John Dempsey 

"It's really surprising that Native students 
in the territories don’t take advantage of the 
NIP program,” says NIP participant Joana- 
sie Kanayu. He was responding to the puz¬ 
zling fact that Native students in the North- 


A-Student as a Student Placement Officer 
(SPO). 

"My position with Hire-A-Studentis great," 
saidKanayu,. "It’s supplyingme with unique 
communication skills and some much needed 
money for the upcoming semester." 

The SPO position won approval from par- 



future degreee will help me to realize my 
career goal." ”1 want to return to the North¬ 
west Territories after my schooling and 
work for Hunters and Trappers Association," 
he says. 

Other employment opportunities offered in 
the Native Internship Program include 
Immigration Officers, Employment Referral 
Officers, Employment Counsellor Assistants, 
Administration Support Clerks, Project Of¬ 
ficers, Receptionists, Enquiry Clerks, and 
additional positions in finance, administra¬ 
tion, and personnel. 

For more information on the NIP program 
please contact your local Canada Employ¬ 
ment Centre or Canada Employment Centre 
On-Campus. 


By referring qualified students to prospec- 
"The pay is higher than most summer jobs tive employers, providing labour market 
information, and job search techniques to 
students, the SPO is instrumental in helping 
tive students don't know the NIP program find summer work for students. 


exists," he said. 

The Native Internship Program provides 
summer job opportunities for Native secon¬ 
dary and post-secondary students in various 
departments of the Canada Employment and 
Immigration Commission. 

Kanayuk was the first Inuit student hired 
this year through the NIP program in the 
NWT. His job this summer at the Canada 
Employment Centre in Iqaluit was with Hire- 


Kanayuk is enrolled this fall at Algonquin 
College in Ottawa. He is in the general arts 
program and hopes to major in biology. 

The NIP student is optimistic that "my 


Encouraging Native Education and Upgrading 

NATIVE VENTURE 
CAPITAL CO. LTD. 

—A source of 
business financing 
for Alberta Native 
business ventures 

(403) 453-3911 

Suite 202 

11738 Kingsway Ave. 

Edmonton, ABT5G 0X5 



■Hi Support and 'Encourage Native 'Education 

KIPP SERVICE 

$$ LOW PRICE GAS $$ 

f • CONFECTIONERY 
1 COFFEE SHOP 
TIRE REPAIRS 
• TOWING SERVICE 

d hamburgers and 
OR YOUR CON 

381-4455 

JEFF THOMPSON MAIN ST„ KIPP 


Playing a Part in Native Education 

WRIGLEY DENE 
BAND 

“Our Best Wishes to the many Students 
from across the North 
continuing studies in Native Education ” 

Compliments 

of 

Chief Gabe Hardisty 
Council and Staff 


★ A Special Hello 
to our own Students 
returning to 

CHIEF JULIAN YENDO SCHOOL 

(Grades 1-8) 

WRIGLEY DENE BAND 
Wrlgley, N.W.T. 

X0E1E0 



1 ^"* 




Maskwachees 
Cultural College 


A CENTRE FOR EXCELLENCE IN NATIVE EDUCATION 

We at Maskwachees Cultural College would like to 
encourage continuing Native education and salute all 
students who work so hard to achieve their goals 

CULTURAL PROGRAMS: 

Living History, Cultural Awareness 
(CREEWAY) Oral Cree, Cree Literacy (Syllavics) 

ACADEMIC PROGRAMS: 

Adult Upgrading, High School Credits, University Transition, 
University Liberal Arts Program, Achievement Training (Ages 
12-17) 


SKILLS TRAINING: 

Basic Computer Skills, 

Word Processing, 

Database Management, 

Spread Sheet Management, 
Emergency Medical Technician 
(Early 1990), 

Shorthand 


Cultural College 
Box 360 
Hobbema, Alberta 
TOC INO 

585-3925 
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UNIVERSITY IN THE ARCTIC 

. _ , . ,1 _i. rn_oitv'a Kplfhaced method of learning. Aswoli 


by Heather Andrews 


m North Peace Catholic Schools 

P O Box 35. Peace River, Alberta TOH 2X0 
Phone: (403) 624-3956 

NATIVE EDUCATION PROJECT 

"Serving the Needs of Native Students" 


es an active Parent Advisory group to assist us In 


The'Se, which has been offering voca- toes an at-home learning method of study 
tional programs to northern residents for 20 for students from a^l over Canada - over 
vears has joined forces with Athabasca 10,000 in 1988 - who do not, or can not, 
University to Alberta to bring a selection of attend conventional classroom settings. After 



AN INVITATION 
TO YOUTH 
AGED 12 to 19 

"COME FLY WITH US" 
#570 SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
AIR CADETS SQUADRON 

Start-up September 14/89 

- Fam Flights 

- Citizenship Tours 

- Gliding 

- Outdoor Exercises 

- Model Building 

- Power Flying 

- Music instruction and Band Participation 

- NO SIGN UP OF UNIFORM COSTS! 

- A full schedule of indoor/outdoor Action 

For more info call: 

CapL Sherry Lesyk 
Office 454-4314 
Home 424-0721 

We encourage Education and Upgrading 



Calgary Urban 
Indian Youth 


(Director: Pat Walt) 

PLAYING OUR PART _ - 

IN NATIVE EDUCATION 
WITH SPECIFICALLY hf- 

GEARED PROGRAMS 

(403) 243-1876 l139Riverl 


courses designed as a foundation for further 
study towards bachelor's degrees in general 
studies, arts and administration. These be¬ 
ginning courses include English, Economics 
and History to name just a few and can be 
taken full-time, where the student completes 
his required 30 credits in one year, or part- 
time which requires three years of study. 

Classroom sessions are led by an Athabasca 
University instructor, although students 
organize their assignment and exam times 
themselves, keeping in line with the Univer- 



STRATEGIES FOR 
EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION OF 
NATIVE ADULTS 

At the 

CROMDALE CAMPUS 

SEPTEMBER 14th to 16th, 1989 

INSTRUCTORS: DON SAWYER 
ART NAPOLEON 

FEE: $70.00 

REGISTRATION DEADLINE- 
SEPTEMBER 7th, 1989 

For More Information Call: 
Eileen Passmore 477-0249 


"We Salute Native Education" 


completing their first year in a structured 
format, many northern students will be able 
to consider this option when planning their 
second year of studies, as an alternative to 
leaving home for the urban centres such as 
Edmonton. Participants choose from 190 
subjects, and mail assignments, keeping in 
touch with tutors with long-distance toll- 
free telephone calls. 

Arctic College has grown from meagre be¬ 
ginnings as a one-campus vocational institu¬ 
tion in 1968 to consist today of college facili¬ 
ties on six campuses and learning centres in 
50 more communities throughout the north. 
Courses offered include Journalism, Secre¬ 
tarial Arts, Early Childhood Education, and 
Nursing Assistant. Programs are designed 
with northerners' work needs in mind, such 
as Environmental Technology at the Iqaluit 
campus and the Renewable Resources Tech¬ 
nology Program atFort Smith campus, which 
achieved international accreditation with the 
North American Wildlife Technology Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Now with the addition of university stud¬ 
ies, northerners truly have a wide choice of 
educational options. 


Grant MacEwan 
Community College 


Good Luck to all oi this year’s 
^Native Students 

Licensed Private 
Vocational School 
of Welding 

For registration 
call: 

462-6259 

3708 - 93 Street, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Aboriginal Student Council 
Welcomes New U of A Students 


by Everett Lambert 

Life’s battles don't always go/ To the 
stronger or faster man: But soon or late the 
man who wins/ Is the man who thinks he 

can. So reads the poem on the bottom of one 
of the Aboriginal Student Council's (ASC) 
hand outs. 

It represents one of the Council's purposes 
at the University of Alberta (U of A): a group 



set up to act as a support, and to encourage 
Native students at the often stressful and 
very challenging environment of higher 
education. 

"I felt really alientated from the students 
because I didn't know any," says council 
member Judy Daniels. The 27 year old 
recalls a psychology class she attended in 
Calgary. The class was huge, with some 400 
students attending. "I felt like I didn’t be¬ 
long." 

But Daniel's says she can thank the Uni¬ 
versity of Calgary's Native student dub, 
which is similar to the one at the U of A. She 
says they help "make you feel at home." 

Daniels was speaking to a group of prospec¬ 
tive and incoming students at the U of A. She 
recently completed her Bachelor's degree in 
Sorial Welfare and was a club member for 
two years. 

She spoke as part of Native Adult Summer 
University '89, offered through Native Stu¬ 
dent Services and the Faculty of Extension 
at the university. 

In addition to acting as a support group, the 
ASC also provides a forum for political issues 
or opinions. For instance the group organ¬ 
ized a political rally supporting the Lubicon 
land claim. It was organized in conjunction 
with the recent Olympic Games torch run. It 
also assisted the Indian Assodation of Al¬ 
berta in a protest against post-secondary 
funding cutbacks by Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada. 



The council holds sodal events such as the 
parties, pow-wows, dances, bake sales, ban¬ 
quets, barbeques, films and different forms 
of fund raising. Also, each year the Counril 
holds Native Awareness Days on campus. 

Last spring the ASC held a Native grad 
banquet as their major event of the year. The 
banquet which took four months to organize 
was attended by such dignitaries as federal 
MP Willie Littlechild and MLA Pearl Ca- 
lahasen. It was one of the council's more well 
attended events and proved to be very suc¬ 
cessful. 

Daniels is one of the approximately 77 
members of the coundl which changed its 
name about two years ago. The name was 
changed from the Native Student Club. 
Daniels explains that the word "Aboriginal" 
is more encompassing and includes the four 
aboriginal groups in Canada; the Indian, 
Inuit, Metis, and Dene. 

The council will once again start its yearly 
activities with the school year's beginning 
close on the horizon. Some 200 Native stu¬ 
dents will attend classes at the university 
this fall. 


We Support & Encourage Native Education 

Are you Maximizing Your 
Jloyment & Training Grants? 1 



GgbfiejAssociat esjn c, 



;f wishes to all the students entering their next year. 
We encourage Education and Upgrading 


PUSKEYAKEWIN 
HALF • WAY • HOUSE 
(403) 943-3759 


General Delivery 
Frog Lake, Alberta, TOA 1M0 



Education Is Perhaps the Greatest Gift 
We Can Pass on to Our Children 
as We Strive Towards a Brighter Future 
For Our People 
from 

Chief: Clifford Freeman 
Council, Staff and Band Members 
and 

School Staff 
Education Division 


DRIFTPILE BAND #450 



355-3868 

General Delivery, Driftpile 
Alberta, TOG 0V0 


Supporting Advancements in Native Education 


Council, Staff 
and Members 


GIFT LAKE METIS SETTLEMENT 

767-3894 

General Delivery, Gift Lake, Alberta TOG 1B0 
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NATIVE PROGRAM FOR NURSING SUCCESSFUL 


by Heather Andrews 

Increased Native participation in health 
careers is the goal of the National Native 


We Support and Encouage Native Education 

BAPTISTE Sill SERVICES 

Waste Disposal 


585-4181 

HOBBEMA 


Help us keep our reserves clean 


In Encourage and Support Na 

ALL TAR 

ROOFING & CONSULTING LTD. 


Specializing in Built-Up Roofing, 
New Roofs, Re-Roofing, 
Roof Repairs, Shingle Repairs 


12525A - 89 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 479-0483 


Best Wishes To All Students 
Entering Their Next Year 
We Encourage Education and Upgrading 


from the 

Fort Chipewyan Indian 


Education Authority 

Box 90 

Fort Chipewyan, Alberta TOP 1B0 

697-3740 



NURSING ASSISTANT 
PROGRAM 

s January 15,1990 
-eCan 


Slave Lake Campus 


The Alberta Vocational Centre - Lesser Slave Lake, Slave 
Lake Campus is now accepting applications for the January 
1990 intake ol the Nursing Assistant Program. Now is the 
time to apply tor this challenging and rewarding 1 0-month 
program. Successful graduates are eligible tor registration 
as 'Registered Nursing Assistants' with excellent employ- 


Applicants must have a minimum Grade 12 academic 
standing - with a minimum ot 50% in all Grade 12 subjects 
or G.E.D.. 


Applications must be received by October 31,1989. A high 
school transcript must accompany all applications. 

To apply for the program, or tor more Information 
contact: 

Student Services 

Alberta Vocational Centre ■ Lesser Slave Lake 
Stave Lake Campus, 

Slave Lake, AB. T0G2A0 
Phone:(403)849-7140 


Access Program to Nursing (NNAPN). Ac¬ 
cording to Catherine Kirkness, assistant co¬ 
ordinator, "our goal is to assist students ot 
Native ancestry gain admission to nursing 
programs." 

For nine weeks each spring the program, 
which is administered by the College of 
Nursing at the University of Saskatchewan 
and the Saskatchewan Indian Federated 
College, helps prepare students for the aca¬ 
demic demands of university, and provides 
them with experience in the practice of nurs- 


Admission is open to all students of aborigi- 
nal background, whether it be Inuit, Indian 
Dene or Metis. It is hoped that increased 
numbers of Native nurses will improve health 
care for all Native people, with special em¬ 
phasis on those living away from the urban 
centres. 

Further information can be obtained bv 
calling (306) 966-6224 or writing the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon SK., S7N 

oWo. 


, . 

"It is also a time for students to assess then- 
career goals and to be evaluated for probable 
success in nursing, 11 Kirkness continues. 
Students come from all over Canada; several 
attended this year's program from the North¬ 
west Territories. As they begin their studies, 
the prospective nurses apply simultaneously 
for fall admission to a school of nursing. 
Once they have completed their nine weeks 
of orientation, their aplications are upgraded 
from "conditional" to "accepted". 

Sixteen participating schools of nursing 
await graduates of the program, including 
Edmonton's University of Alberta, UBC in 
Vancouver, and several universities in On¬ 
tario. The preparation is especially impor¬ 
tant when the difficulty of a four-year degree 
program is considered. Most participants 
feel that chances for success at university 
are increased by attendance at NNAPN. 



NATIVES OPPOSE SALES TAX 


Lesser Slave Lake ' v 


The proposed 9% sales tax is creating a rift 
between the federal government and Native 
leaders. 

A recent government paper states that the 
proposed nine per-cent goods and services 
tax will not be charged to Natives on goods 
purchased on reserves. But Native groups 
are asking for blanket exemption regardless 
of where the goods are purchased. 

The Indian Act states that the government 
cannot tax personal property of Natives or 
Native Bands on reserves. 

Brian Craik, federal relations dierector for 
the Grand Council of Quebec Crees is fight¬ 
ing for broad ranging exemptions for na¬ 
tives. These would include not only Natives 
on or off reserves but all Native people are at 
the lowest end of the economic scale and 
therefore should be exempt. 

Northern Natives are stunned at the pros¬ 
pect of the tax and Gordon Wray, Minister of 


LEARNING, COMMUNITY, WORSHIP 



by aoors 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 

University of Alberta 

Canada T6G 2J5_Information-- 49217681 


Transportation, Economic Development, 
Tourism and Municipal Affairs for the North 
West Teritories is backing their concerns. 

Although the intention of the federal gov¬ 
ernment is that food not be taxed, a levy on 
trasportation costs will substantially increase 
the price of food in the north. 

All food costs approxiamtely 3 times as 
much in the remote northern communities 
as it does in other parts of the country. 
Residents of Iqaliut, North West Territories 
pay $4. a litre for milk. The tax would cause 
a price increase of 16 or 17 cents. 

"We can't afford it. We simply cannot afford 
any more tax increase in the north." said 
Wray addressing a recent Liberal caucus 
meeting"...your tax transportation in the 
north, you tax our food costs.” 

Wray went on to explain the unique situ¬ 
ation of northers ,ers and expressed his fears 
that the ta\ would drive people away from 
the north. Those forced to stay would be 
"more - d more driven into unemployment 
and stagnation." 

Th tax is scheduled to be in place starting 
in 1991. 


We encourage Education and Upgrading 

Native Education 


Program 

Edmonton Catholic School System 




Ben Calf Robe School 

471-2360 

11833- 64 Street, Edmonton 
REGISTRATION 

SEPTEMBER 5,1989 
Eomontoo 9:00 a.m. 

Cartholic 
•Schools 
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20 YEARS OF EDUCATION 


The collegei has roots dating back to 1917 as gifts and no reimbursements are called 
. ® as St - Joseph s seminary for. When applying, please mention that you 

here in Edmonton. wish to partake in the benefits of the Pallot- 

Now recognized as Newman Theological ine Fund 
College, 1989 marks the 70th year of Educa- Sudents may apply for one or more courses; 

taonal programs being presented to both youth these can be taken for credit or audit. 



UP 



Supporting Native Edua 

AVENUE TRADING POST 



and adults alike. 

To date the college has had over 600 stu¬ 
dents graduate. Candidates for the priest¬ 
hood at St. Joseph's Seminary do study here 
at Newman. The average enrolment of 300 
also includes those completing their off- 
campus courses from Calgary, Red Deer and 
Grande Prairie. 

Did you know...that Newman’s students 
come from all across the West because no 
other diocese west of Ontario has a Catholic 
Theological college. 

Courses are open to everyone, morning, af¬ 
ternoons and evenings, Saturday mornings 
and Sunday evenings. 

This fall Reverend George Newman, SAC, 
announces that the Pallotine Fathers are 
offering to cover the tuition fees of Native or 
Metis students who wish to study at New¬ 
man Theological College. These are offered 

» S 4 * * 


For further information please call Mrs. 
Pat O'Brian, registrar. Classes begin on 
Tuesday, September 5, 1989. Students are 
given until Septmber 19 to make a final 
decision on courses to take. 

Please take note of an invitation for all 
students past and present to attend the 
annual convocation Saturday, October 14th, 
at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Chapel. 



Supporting Native Education 

Lakeland Dvillitig Lid 

m THb Most Trusted Nang in the WaterweH Industry' 


■ JACUZZI PUMPS 1PRESSURE SYSTEMS • TEST 



Box 6539, Peace River 
624-1021 

Grande Prairie 532-0010 



Chief: Pat Marcel 
Council, Staff 
and Members 


Athabasca 
Chipewyan 
Band #201 


x 366, Fort Chipewyan, Alberta TOP 1B0 

Phone: (403) 697-3730 


A Partin, /Va£ue PLcnim... 

NEWMAN 

f Pmrenot (forge /V&amjaji, 3AG, omwices 


as gifts and no relmbursments are called for) 

FALL AND WINTER SESSIONS 

SEPT. 5/89 • DEC. 8/89 

Evening and weekend classes are available 
Please call the registrar 
for more information 
(403) 447-2993 

Our program structure is as follows: 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

-MruCsr rtf Theotyy. -Mtutir 

-Mrutor o/j Dbinfy -&Mr‘r 

-fylama, h TZeotyical Skdiae -Crti/fcate 

Saturday October 14th/89 

































Each kit includes: • Oilomatic Replacement Chain Loop 

• 5-litre Gas Container • 250 ml 2-cycle Engine Oil Mix 

• Extra Spark Plug • Winter Toque • File Handle 

• “Sharp Advice” Filing Manual 

• Valuable Stihl Coupons PLUS 

I40- 00 

ON STIHL WOOD BOSS CHAIN SAWSI 


worth $65.00 



STIHL. 

Number One Worldwide 


Tlmberland Supply 
11325 - 163 Street 
EDMONTON, AB. 
Phon»: 452-1863 


#10,1935 - 30 Avenue 
CALGARY, AB. 
Phone: 250-1147 


Quandt Enterprises Ltd. 
Box 588 

LA RONGE, SASK. 
Phone: (306)425-2870 


Outdoor Power Products 
FT. MCMURRAY, AB. 
Phone: 743-1433 


Carway Engine Service 
BONNYVILLE, AB. 
Phone: 826-2501 


Alvina Small Engine 
5010 - 49 Avenue 
WETASKIWIN, AB. 
Phone: 352-6226 


Y-8 Holdings 

EVANSBURG, AB. 
Phone: 727-2606 


Northern Metallic Sales 
9708 -108 Street 
GRANDE PRAIRIE, AB. 
Phone: 539-9555 
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The Troubled Sr 

by Harold Sigalet oblivious to his own the Alaska Highway X# 
Some elderly, north- appearance, his long, This provided him on! 
em Natives still har- scraggly, unkempt portunities to steal 
bor the ancient belief hair and toothless both money and 
that the spirit of a grin portrayed an booze to satisfy his 
deceased sometimes animal-like excuse newly acquired appe- 
encounters difficul- for a human being, tite and addiction. As 
ties after leaving the He was capable of a result of his im- 
dead, human body, interacting with the moral activities, his 
As a result of im- dangerous, powerful super-natural po w . 
proper living habits spirit world, main- ers diminished to 
on earth, the spirit tabling good rela- nothing, 
wanders until some tions between the Little Jackie be- 
Higher Power deals spirits and Natives, came a permanent 
with the problem of But over the years, fixture at one of the 
soul destination. Little Jackie's spiri- bars. Nearly every 
The soul of the late, tual powers gradu- day, around opening 
one hundred and six ally disintegrated time, with cane he 
year old Little Jackie proportionately to hobbled up to the bar 
was embroiled in the influx of white and took over his 
such a disturbing foreigners into the "private" table from 
predicament. north. Enthusiastic where he wholeheart- 

As a boy, Little preachers branded edly welcomed any- 
Jackie dreamed of Little Jackie's efforts body willing to buy 
animal powers that as heathenism. And, him beer. And there 
became his special when the Army were plenty because 
spiritual helpers, brought in White he was well loved 
When he dreamed doctors with thier Even though his ' 
enough and learned modem medicines, heavily, wrinkled 
enough from his the Indians'need for body gradually shriv- 
spirit helpers, he be- their own shaman elled like a shrunken 
came a shaman. dwindled. 0 nion, there never 

Displaying excep- Feeling unneeded was any absenteeism 
tional spiritual pow- and unwanted, Little because of illness At * 
ers, he was uncon- Jackie sought solace the ripe old age of 106 
cemed about his own in alcohol. He got a his spirit quietly 
welfare, innately de- job cleaning bunk slipped away one 
voted to helping oth- houses for the con- night from his sleep¬ 
ers. Since he was struction crews on ing body whose happy 


Education is perhaps the greatest gift 
we can pass on to our children. 

It will teach them how to cope with an 
increasingly more complex world and 
provide them with the skills and 
knowledge necessary to contribute to 
a better society. 


We at Suncor are committeed to the 
cause of Native education and its 
advancement. We salute the many 
educators across the province whose 
contributions lead to the continuing 
success of many Native programs. 


^incor 

Oil Sands Group 

P. O. Box 4001, Fort McMurray, Alberta T9H 3E3 
Telephone: (403) 743-6411 
Fax: (403) 743-6419 

★ AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER ★ 
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" belly was over-filled 
with beer. 

While booze flowed 
like rivers. Little 
Jackie was buried in 
the family cemetery 
located on a knoll 
overlooking Toosah 
Lake. During the 
ceremony, it was 



noticeable that an un¬ 
easiness and restless¬ 
ness prevailed. After 
Little Jackie's body 
was planted into the 
frozen ground, terri¬ 
fic winds disturbed 
the area for days. 
Under tempestuous 
forces, trees bent pre¬ 
cariously and snow 
plunged groundward 
from their boughs. It 
was said that never 
before in history had 
such winds ever been 
witnessed in this par¬ 
ticular area of the 
Yukon. 

After closing hours 
one night at Little 
Jackie's favorite bar, 
the cleaning lady was 
liberally sniggling a 
few snorts behind the 
bar, when she noticed 
Little Jackie sitting 
at his table nursing a 
large beer. Terrified, 
she rushed out, lock¬ 
ing the doors behind 
her. 

Next morning the 
distraught chamber¬ 
maid blabbered to her 
boss about the fright¬ 
ening incident but, 
even though the 
doors were securely 
locked, Little Jackie's 
ghost had disap¬ 
peared. 

Little Jackie started 
to pester the home of 
his relatives. He 
would create heavy 
winds that swept 
through the house, 
blowing open locked 
doors. Sometimes, 
during the evening, 
he would sit for hours 
at the kitchen table, 
saying nothing, star¬ 
ing into space. On 
the table they would 
leave beer which 
mysteriously disap¬ 
peared before mom- 
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mg. This offering 
would calm him for a 
couple of nights. 
Then he would res¬ 
ume his spooky ac¬ 
tivities. As did an¬ 
cient Indians of long 
years ago, these rela¬ 
tives moved to an¬ 
other abode allowing 
about a year for the 
bewildered spirit to 
find his niche in the 
spirit world. 

Sometimes, in the 
late hours of night, 
he was spotted hob¬ 
bling with his cane 
towards his favorite 
bar. But those who 
saw him, hurriedly 
retreated in fear of 
receiving a curse. 
Hoping to please his 
spirit that he could 
find serenity in the 
hereafter, some ofhis 
friends placed beer, 


his favorite food, on 
his grave. Inexplica¬ 
bly, after several 
nights, the beer 
would disappear. 

Eventually, Little 
Jackie's wizened 
buddy, who was in¬ 
appropriately named 
Fat Charlie, sud¬ 


denly took command 
of the comer table in 
the bar. He began to 
look and act just like 
Little Jackie - skinny, 
shrivelled, short and 
wrinkled. He gra¬ 
ciously greeted any¬ 
body desiring to sit at 
his table, politely in¬ 


viting them to buy the 
beer. 

Some Natives 
claimed that they saw 
the spirit of Little 
Jackie enter the un- 
consious body of Fat 
Charlie one night 
when Charlie was 
passed out under a 


tree. At any rate, 
Little Jackie's spirit 
never bothered any 
body thereafter. And 
skinny, little Fat 
Charlie started to 
relish drinking beer 
more than he ever 
enjoyed before in his 


a Taste Of 

~™ E firCtir 

J/i&cia/cginp. in 


Central Arctic 
Meats ltd, 


We Support & Encourage Native Education. 

SPRUCELAND 

BRAKE & STEERING 

SERVICE 


85 ^ 


9624097 


For work or school. 

Takeyour 
lunch in 


It’s a durable, washable 
and very fashionable 
Kentucky Fried Chicken 

MUNCH 

BAG! 

Fashioned in nylon, with 
a sturdy VELCRO fastener! 
(Suggested retail value $3.99!) 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Protecting our Mother Earth 


COURT RE1ECTS OLDMAN DAM ENVIRONMENTAL REVIEW 

* . j__ a oo o Aiknr+o m-tVipJarnes river for irrigation 


wn .u atpitcr wildlife - including view. the dam, and, as a Alberta, or the James 

b A D fSer^l c^rt in endangered species - The organization result, no status to Bay ^ ^Queb^ 

Edmonton has re- and wildlife habitat had also stated that call for a review. project in Quebec, 

jected an application would be destroyed, any project with As this issue goes to The Peigan Indians 

to have the federal and that there are impact on areas of press the Fnends of are also curr ently 

government conduct more economically federal concern, such the Oldman River embroiled in legal 

an environmental re- sound ways to pro- as damage to fisher- organization has not proceedings concern- 

view of the Oldman vide the water, which ies should require made a final decision ingthe Oldman Uam. 

River Dam project. would be used for ir- federal review. as to whether or not The band is asking 

The application had rigation. However, Justice to appeal the federal the province to deter- 

been put forth by the The Friends of the James Jerome ruled court ruling. mine their water mid 

Friends of the Oldman had applied that the minister of Martha Kostuch, land rights under 

Oldman River, an or- to block approval of Transportation was spokesperson for the Treaty?, 

ganization opposed to the dam project un- not required by law Friends of the Band lawyer Tho- 

the construction of der the federal Navi- to instigate such a Oldman, said that the mas Berger has indi- 

thedam. Theorgani- gable Waters Protec- review. court ruling will have cated that the 

zation has stated that tion Act, on the basis Jerome also said major ramifications Peigans are seeking 

that the minister of that the Department for other develop- a declaration from the 

transportation had of Fisheries and ments in Canada, courts to show that 

not conducted an Oceans had no deci- such as pulp mill they have a right to 

environmental re- sions to mak e about projects in northern take water from the 

(403) 584-3762 
FAX (403) 584-2677 
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17124 - 80 Ave., Edmonton, A 
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Playing a Part in Native Education 
at the 

ONCHAMINAHOS SCHOOL 

(Kindergarten to Grade 12) 

Compliments of 

Alek Boyda, Superintendent 
and all the Staff and Members... 



Saddle Lake 
Tribal 

Administration 


Saddle Lake, Alberta TOA 3T0 

(403) 726-3829 
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river for irrigation 
purposes. Friends of 
the Oldman believe 
that the outcome of 
this case could in¬ 
crease costs and make 
the dam less viable. 

The Peigans are no 
longer seeking a sepa¬ 
rate injunction to stop 
construction of the 
dam, but do support 
the legal efforts of the 
environmentalists. 

The Peigans have 
shown that histori¬ 
cally sacred sites, 
such as burial sites 
would be destroyed. 
Religious ceremo¬ 
nies, such as the the 
Sundance, which 
depend on animal 
and plant species 
found in the river 
valley, would also be 
seriously affected. 

Further, there is 
significant concern 
for the safety of 
Peigan Indians living 
downstream from the 
dam. Studies have 
indicated that due to 
the geology of the 
area, the dam could 
be susceptible to 
breakage. 
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Camrose. Alberta 
T4V1R2 


BOOKS 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, MANAGEMENT 
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General Delivery 
Grouard, Alberta 
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Athabasca Pulp Mill to be Reviewed 

The Alberta and Federal Ministers of the on the proposed hearing process, to ensure • Cindy Gilday who lives in Yellowknife, 
Enviromnen o g a Public review of that interested individuals have every op- but is originally from Fort Franklin. She is a 
the environmental impacts of the proposed portunity to make their views known on the graduate of the University of Alberta, and 
pulp mill in un y ot Athabasca. environmental impacts of the pulp mil l. her background includes nine years of teach- 

T° provide interested people an opportu- An. eight-member board was established to ing in the Northwest Territories. She was 
mty to be familiar with the pubhc hearing conduct the public review. The board will be the co-ordinator for the Dene Nation Com- 
proccss for the proposed Alberta-Pacific pulp chaired by Gerry De Sorcy who is also chair- munications and during the past five years 
mill, the Review Board has scheduled a man of the Energy Resources Conservation her work has focused in the area of environ- 
number of information meetings. Board. mental issues through Indigenous Survival 

Meetings will be m Prosperity on Septem- Board members include: International, and in the area of fur issues 

b er 11’ Athabasca - September 12, Fort • Jim Boucher, Chief of the Fort McKay where she has worked internationally. 
McMurray - September 13, Lac La Biche - Indian Band. Bom and raised in Alberta, he The Review Board will operate independ- 
September 14 and in Fort Smith on Septem- hasbeenamemberofa number of task forces ently of government and industry, 
ber 18th. and environmental review teams related to 

Through these meetmgs, the Alberta-Pa- northern energy developments. He is also a 
cific Environment Impact Assessment Re- member of the Board of Governors of Keyano 
t_! — Board also wants to obtain public input College. 
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RODERICK KOSKI W PROF. CORP. 

(Roderick QKeski 

O&arrister <5: O ‘bdicilor 

GENERAL PRACTICE 

Phone:778-2243 

5032 - 51st Avenue 
Box 960, Whitecourt 
Alberta, TOE 2L0 
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SOUTH COUNTRY 
tjRADING^w-^ 

• furniture • store fixtures 

• antiques • appliances 

• restaurant equipment 
• books, etc. 

- local hauling and moving 

BUY, SELL, TRADE, CONSIGN 
OPEN Mon. to Sat. 

9 a.m.-6 p.m. 

301 Second Avenue South, ... 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


YORKTON 

FRIENDSHIP CENTRE 

( 306 ) 782-2822 


^ 7 A er?,. 

VALUE DRUG MART 


CLINIC PHARMACY Phono 826-4348 

Located In Bonnyvllle Medical Clinic 

Dents Lavoie - Pharmacist 
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LAKESIDE 

MACHINING & MU LING 



Oilfield 
Maintenance 

(231/2 HOUR 
SERVICE) 

623-3244 

RES: 623-2989 
VENTURE INDUSTRIAL PARK 
45 NIPEWON ROAD 

LAC LA BICHE 


ENVIRONMENTAL DIGEST 


by Dale Stelter 

The Polluted St. Lawrence River 

Each year, Quebec industries dump more than iOO.OOO tonnes of toxic 
waste - fncluding oils, acids, polychlorinated biphenyls (PCB s), and cyanide 
- into the St. Lawrence River. More than 50,000 chemicals have been found 

1 As'we”y 22'species of birds, 5 species of marine mammals, and 17 species 
offish that live in or near the St. Lawrence are threatened Corpses of the 
beluga whale are at times so contaminated that they have to be treated as 
toxic waste. 


...and the Polluted Bow River 

On August 10, the Bow River was closed between Banff and Canmore after 
sludge from a Banff sewage plant entered the river. 

According to an article in the Calgary Herald, samples taken downstream 
near the east park gates indicated levels of 1,000 parts of fecal coliform per 
100 millilitres. Levels over 200 are considered unsafe for recreational 
purposes. 


Alaska Sues Exxon 

The state of Alaska is suing Exxon corporation as a result of the March oil 
spill that occurred after the tanker Exxon Valdez ran aground in Prince 
W illiam Sound. Nearly 42 million liters of crude oil flowed into the Sound, 
killing wildlife and causing severe environmental damage. 

The suit also names an oil company consortium as failing to take prompt 
and adequate measures to contain and remove the oil that was spilled, or 
prevent the oil from spreading to environmentally-sensitive areas. 

The lawsuit, filed at Anchorage, Alaska, does not specify the amount of 
damages sought, but one estimate places the claim in the billions of dollars. 


Did You Know? 

-According to the "Friends of the Earth" organization, tropical rainforests of 
Latin America, Africa, and Southeast Asia are being destroyed at the rate 
of 11.5 million hectares per year. 

-If all Canadians recycled their food and soft drink cans, enough steel would 
be saved in one year to make 145,000 cars. 

-In the Orient, paper is recycled up to 17 times. 

-Glass can be recycled an indefinite number of times. 


We Extend Our Best Wishes To All Students 
Entering Their Next Year. 
Encouraging Education and Upgrading. 
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Serving the North for over 15 gears 
Box 2317, Yellowknife, NWT 
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Native Film Series Features Environment Nature 


by Dale Stelter 

As part of a program of fi lm s dealing with 
Native issues and topics, the National Film 
Board's North West Centre, located in 
Edmonton, will be screening a number of 
environmentally-oriented films during Sep¬ 
tember. 

Most of these films will be shown on two 
separate days: Wednesday, September 13, 
and Wednesday, September 20. In their 
themes, the films recognize Native attitudes 
toward the environment, in which Nature is 
viewed not as an object for exploitation, but 
instead as an equal and respected partner. 

The films and times of screening, are: 


12:00 Noon: 

._irs and man (26 min.): two-thirds of 

injuries inflicted by bears result from gar¬ 
bage - and begging-ralated factors. The film 
describes a program to protect park visitors 
from confrontations with bears. 


2. The Flight of the Snows (28 min.): follows Jasper Avenue, in Edmonton. Admission is 
the 4,000 kilometer migration of the snow free. For further information, contact the 
goose. National Film Board, at 495-3010. 

3:00 p.m.: 

1. Qimmiq: Canada's Arctic Dog (24 min.): 
documents the efforts to save the Qimmiq - a 
purebred dog that has long been an integral 
part of northern life - from extinction caused 
by the changing way of life in the North. 

2. Van's Camp (27 min.): centering around a 
remote northern Saskatchewan fishing camp 
frequented by wealthy businessmen, the film 
shows the clashes between cultures and 
values that can result when whites come in 
contact with Native people. 

3. Wolf Pack (20 min.): describes many char¬ 
acteristics ofthe wolf, andits ecological roles. 

The films will be screened at the North 
West Centre, Room 120, Canada Place, 9700 


BEACH CORNER ESSO 

PULL SERVICE BAYS usso) 

& WAND WASH V 

Hwy. 16., Stony Plain, Ab. 963-2003 



— Supporting Native Education — 

SUPER A 
FOODS 

"Your Hometown Foodstore" 
PRODUCE, MEATS, GROCERIES 

852-3200 


2. Caribou of Northern Canada (13 min.): 
features a study of the Barren Ground 
)ou, which inhabit Canada’s tundra. 


Death of a Legend (56 min.): disproves 
any of the unfounded myths about the 
olf, an endangered species. 

!. Loons of Amisk (16 min.): documents the 
icological adaptations of the loon, a species 
hat has seen its habitat steadily destroyed 
by human activities. 


Estuary (12 min.): many west-coast estu- 
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COMMUMTY PROFILES 


GIFT LAKE SETTLERS EXCHANGED GIFTS 

**-«—• s^jsajssasift 

sBfSfi Iflsisb 

ial-f&s sss: 

wo^d give each other the gifts while they tlement members and is still an ever-pres- Jean Beaver recalled that George Shaw 
were during " B entpartofMetislife. Trapping was also very was the first one to own a car, then Ernie 

Such was the way this Metis Settlement important for it earned the trapper a much Anderson and then George Anderson 
earned ite original Cree name "Ma-cha-cho- needed income. In the early settlement Life changed dramatically in the sixties 
wi-se" the lake where gifts are exchanged, or days, jobs were often few and far between, with the introduction of electronic media. In 
as we know it today "Gift Lake". Noel Lamouche jokes about early life on the 1962 Ernie Anderson was the first settler to 

The Gift Lake area, located about 60 kil- settlement: "Our grocery store was in the have a television set. 
ometers north of High Prairie, has been bush." , ^Settlers today we involved in a number of 

home to Metis trappers and hunters for Other activities included farmingand work- business activities. Forestry is also an lm 
some two hundred years and probably more, ing at the local sawmill. Ernie Anderson portant economic activity and, as always, 
Some of the early settlers included larger recalls how Mud Face Comer got its name, fishing and farming still thrive, 
families like the Andersons, Coutries, Gla- "The name sprang from a passerby who 
dues, L'Hirondelles, Laderoutes and 
Lamouches. 

The 207,273 acre settlement was created as 
an offical Metis settlement in 1939. Some 32 
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Our new manager, Bemie 
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CASLAN NOW HOME TO ACTIVE METIS COMMUNITY 


by Everett Lambert 

The Caslan, or Buffalo Lake Metis Settle¬ 
ment as it is also known, is located some 50 
kilometers south-west of the town of Lac La 
Biche. It is situated on the western border of 
the Kikino settlement. At one time the two 
I formed a single settlement but have since 
separated with their own administrations 
and councils. 

Soil fertility in the area is not ideal for crop 
farming, however the area historically had 
an abundance of water fowl, moose, deer and 
fur bearing animals. This abundance of fur 
bearers drew fur traders to the area around 
the late 1700s. This economic base domi¬ 
nated life in the region until the mid-1800s. 
The Lac La Biche area formed one of the 
more important fur trading hubs in western 
Canada. 

Many of the trappers were Metis people 
who spent their winters on their traplines. 
Come spring they would travel to Lac La 
Biche, sell their furs and then spend their 
summers camping around the lake. 


The parcel was originally meant for war 
vets from World War II. But these vets, upon 
returning preferred other locations, and the 
settlement remained unoccupied for quite 
some time. 

In 1950 a number of settlers - the likes of 
Ephraim Sinclair, Felix Laroque and Sylvest 
Cardinal - took interest and moved onto the 
settlement. The recently deceased Ernest 
Anderson took up temporary residence 
nearby. From then on Caslan's population 
increased continuously. 

Economic Development 

Although course grains are grown on a 
small scale, Caslan's soil does not allow much 
success in the farming arena. The land is 
best utilized growing hay, and for grazing 
livestock. 

Methods of making a living on the settle¬ 
ment changed with the seasons. The sum¬ 
mers were devoted to such things as farming, 
picking senega roots and berries. 

Settlers also fished, and hunted year-round 
and still do, however on much smaller scale. 
Winter trapping also continued on a fairly 



In the 1930's the fur bearers had dimin¬ 
ished and many people turned to agriculture 
is a way of life. 

In 1941, when the settlement was set aside, 
Caslan was an uncleared wilderness, occu¬ 
pied only by wild animals. 

Settlement 

Caslan is legally part of what is commonly 
referred to as Kikino. Originally, when this 
settlement was set aside, it was then called 
the Goodfish Lake Metis Colony #7. Before 
it changed it's name in 1941, a parcel of land 
some one hundred and sixty acres in size was 
added to the settlement. This parcel came to 
be known as the Caslan settlement. 
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healthy basis until about the early 1970's. 
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Wan Pony 

(lyrics inspired by the movie Powwow Highway ) 


She is a little rusty 
her muffler's served its time 
Used car dealer 
in his best offer 
would pay you for her dime 

Trunk has a fishy smell 
on bumpy ground 
she is hell. 

On the road she is slow 
But - heck - go on Philbert, go 
go on go on go on go on 
Go on Philbert, go 

When Indian car 
will make you feel 
like a star. 

There she is a 

WarrPony WarrPony 
she is a warr pony warr pony 
Even - when to others 
She is a wreck. 

But to Philbert 
what the heck. 

She is a warr pony warr pony 
she is a warr pony warr pony 


She is a warr pony 
Even - when to others 
She is a wreck. 

Back seat door 
will not open 
and front windows 
won't come down. 

Screwdriver is shifting gears 
To the girl she'll bringjust fears 

But - when Indian car 

will make you feel like a star 
Then she is a 
warr pony warr pony 
Even - when to others 
She is a wreck. -by Papa Wol 
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Best wishes to all the students 
entering their next year. We encourage 
Education and Upgrading 

Chief: Frank Halcrow 
Council, Staff and Band Members 


GROUARD BAND 


(403) 751-3800, 751-3813 
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The White Braid Society delighted 
Heritage Days crowds this summer 
with their elaborate costumes and 
traditional dances. The First Nations 
booth was a highlight of the 
Edmonton event, hypnotizing 
audiences with pulsating drum beats 
and customary chanting. At the close 
of each set the dancers invited 
participation in a round dance as a 
symbol of friendship. 

Photos by Dave Moser 


Our Sincere Best Wishes and Good Luck 
to all Students and Teachers 
for the upcoming school year! 

ALBERTA BUTANE SYSTEM 
NISKU PRODUCTS PIPELINE 

BOX 108, NISKU, ALBERTA 
955-6137 


Pearl Calahasen 
MLA 

Lesser Slave Lake 
Constituency 


Our Sincere Best Wishes 
to all of this year’s Students 
entering Studies 
in Native Education 
across the Province 
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FILM REVIEW 


PORTRAYALOF EFFORTS TO SAVE BUFFALO 

The Great Buffalo Saea National Film Board of Canada; 1985; 56 min. 

X O be at 7:00 p.m, Wednesday, September 13, at 

Directed by Michael McKennirey terbred, producing a hybrid species and seri- the NFB's North West Centre, Room 120, 

Review by Dale Stelter ously jeapordized the survival of the wood Canada Place, 9700 Jasper Avenue, Edmon- 

bison. ton. For further information contact the 

Before the coming of the Europeans to North A program was then set up to save the wood NFB at 495-3010. 

America, the bison - or buffalo, as the a n i m al bison. In the late 1950’s, a small herd was re- 
is commonly called - roamed the prairies in leased north of Great Slave Lake, and pros- 
great herds. However, the white settlers pered. In the 1960's, another herd was moved 
wanted the land the buffalo occupied, and to Elk Island National Park, 
thus began a systematic slaughter of the Under the supervision of the Canadian 
herds. . Wildlife Service and Parks Canada the Elk 

The slaughter was so effective that by the Island herd of wood bison has been inten- 
mid 1800's, approximately 1000 plains buf- sively managed, and other small herds have 
falo, a subspecies of bison, remained. Had it been released into the wild. One of these 
not been for the efforts of a relatively small herds has been put under the care of Natives 
number of individuals, Native and white, in northern Alberta, 
spreadoutovermorethanonehundredyears, Over the decades, some individuals have 
the buffalo might easly have become extinct, kept private herds of buffalo, and a few of 
The story of the revival of the buffalo in thesepeoplearementionedinthefilm. Among 
CanadastemsbacktoaNativenamedSamuel them is Doug Allard (the great-grandson of 
Walking Coyote. In 1874, Walking Coyote Charles Allard, one of the men who bought 
and his wife captured several young plains Samuel Walking Coyote's herd of buffalo), of 
buffalo in Montana Territory, and herded Montana. 

them 200 miles across the prairie. Years "The Great Buffalo Saga" is being shown as 
later, Charles Allard, a Metis, and Michel part of the National Film Board's program of 
Pablo bought the buffalo from WalkingCoy- films featuring Native issues. Screening will 
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BAKER CENTRE 
DENTAL ASSOCIATES 

423-1930 
701 Baker Centre 
10025-106 Street 
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For further information and catalogue, contact 

Fort McPherson Tent & Canvas 
P.O. Box 58 
Fort McPherson, N.W.T. X0E 0J0 
Telephone (403) 952-2179 


The herd again prospered, and Allard and 
Pablo sold the buffalo to the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment, after having been turned down by 
the United States government. By 1912, 
over 700 buffalo had been moved to a site 
near Wainwright, in Alberta. 

In the decades that followed, attempts to 
manage the buffalo produced mixed results. 
When the Wainwright herd grew so large 
that it was overgrazing the land, animals 
were transferred to different locations. 
However, these transfer attempts saw many 
imals die from injury or shock. As well, 
2e the herds had been moved, the animals 
often wandered away, and had to be brought 
“back. 

The most disastrous plan was one in which 
some of these plains buffalo were transferred 
to Wood Buffalo Park, where a herd of wood 
' ison had survived. The two species in- 
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DRAMA ASSOCIATION PREPARES FOR NEW SEASON 


, n , o. The ICDA offers weekly after-school drama jectives of the ICDA's programs, which ... 

Thp inner Ci tv Drama Association (ICDA) programs for children and teens living in the elude addressing: 

The inner City uramaasMa^^ w hi ch will Boyle/McCauley areas of Edmonton. The -group dynamics: cooperation versus conflict 
children's programs, for young people be¬ 
tween the ages of six and twelve,- w A 


is gearing up for its 
begin later this month. 


,_ verbal communication: verbal articulation 

offered of feelings, versus non-verbal acting out of 


Best Wishes To All Students 
Entering Their Next Year 
We Encourage Education & Upgrading 


at the McCauley Boys'and Girls'Club and at them , x 

Alex Taylor Community School. One seg- -listening: open-minded and active listen- 
ment of the teen program is offered at ing, versus selective hearing. 



IVe Encourage Education St Upgrading. | 


FREIGHTWAYS 


ft Forklill - Hl-Boy - Low Boy WarehouM 
ft Hesiod & Relrigoralod Van* 


Eastwood Elementary - Junior High School, 
and another is offered 
the Boyle Street Coop. 

As it is well-documented that theatre 


.„ 6 .. __ As well, during the programs, participants 

cooperation with have the opportunity to attend two plays at 
local theatres. 

Instruction for the programs is provided by 


powerful tool for change and growth, the professional drama consultants, university- 
participants in the ICDA programs are able trained actors, teachers.^ directors, and per- 


to learn new ways of expressing themselves sonnel from the City of Edmonton (Parks 
. - ’ and Recreation). A group of volunteers from 


and developing their confidence. 



SERVICE TO: 

SI. Paul — St. Vincent 
Foisy — Latond — Elk Point J 

Edmonton: 447-1610/452-8970 | 

St. Paul 645-2944 j 


Best wishes to all the students 
entering their next year. 



Beaver Lake 
Wah-Pow 
Detox & 

Treatment Centre 

Box 1648 

Lac La Biche, Alberta TOA 2C0 

( 403 ) 623-2553 


All of the ICDA's programs begin with a 
group building phase, during which games, 
drama exercises, and simple role - plays 
allow the participants to get to know each 
other. Next, a variety of dramatic mediums, 
such as storytelling or puppetry, are intro¬ 
duced. Participants in the children's pro¬ 
grams also explore legends, myths and sto¬ 
ries, while participants in the teen programs 
share personal stories - about themselves 
and their lives - with these stories becoming 
the content of plays. 

These activities assist in fulfilling the ob- 


"Good Luck To All 01 This Year's 

Promising Native Students" 



APEETOGOSAN 

(METIS) 

DEVELOPMENT INC. 



304,11808 St. Albert Trail 
Edmonton, Alberta T5L 4G4 

( 403 ) 452-7951 

TOLL FREE: 1-800-252-7963 FAX: 454-5997 


the Faculty of Education at the University of 
Alberta provide assistance. 

The ICDA was formed in the fall of 1986, 
and previous funding has been provided by 
the City of Edmonton the Boyle Street 
CommunityLeague, the Nechi Institute, the 
Unviersity of Alberta, the Alberta Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Commission (AADAC), the 
Muttart Foundation, the Clifford E. Lee Foun¬ 
dation, the Windspear Foundation, and the 
Sacred Heart Church. 

In September of1987, ICDA became a local 
initiative of Change for Children, an inter¬ 
national agency that supports development 
programs. Change for Children has pro¬ 
vided ICDA with an organizational struc¬ 
ture to assist in fundraising and office sup¬ 
port. An advisory committee has also been 
established, for the purposes of planning, 
programming, and fundraising. Formore in¬ 
formation on the ICDA, contact Joe Cloutier, 
at 469-4322. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY OF METIS SCOUT 


Jerry Potts: Paladin of the Plains 


,y B. D. Fardy 

’ublishedby Mr. Paperback (copyright 1984); 
.44 pages 

teview by Dale Stelter 

Jerry Potts, the legendary Metis scout and 
ruide, was an exceptional man. He was bom 
n the late 1830's, at Fort Mackenzie, which 
was located in what would later become 
Montana Territory. Potts' father was a Scot- 
ish clerk, and his mother a Blackfoot from 
the Black Elk band of the Bloods. 

Potts was brought up with a thorough 
grounding in both the white and the Indian 
ways, although he was most at home with 
the Bloods. As he gew up, he became profi- 
lient with both the bow and arrow and the 
ifle, learned to speak several Indian lan¬ 
guages, and became an excellent tracker, 
leveloping what would become an uncanny 
sense of direction. 

In fact, many of the legends surrounding 
Potts revolve around his extraordinary feats 


as a scout and guide. A number of times, 
while acting as a scout for the North West 
Mounted Police (NWMP) - who had been 
assigned the task of stamping out the whis¬ 
key trade in what later became western Can¬ 
ada - Potts led excursions to safety through 
blinding prairie blizzards, often across large 
distances. 

Potts also proved himself invaluable as an 
interpreter and "mediator" between the 
Indians and the NWMP. He was respected 
and trusted by both sides, and was often 
given credit for defusing potentially explo¬ 
sive situations. 

Potts maintained his liason with the NWMP 
until his death in 1896. Throughout the 
book, he is shown as generally preferring the 
white man's systems of law and justice and 
private property. However, little detail is 
given to the culture and values of the Indi¬ 
ans. In fact, the Indians often seem to be 
portrayed as spending a lot of time warring 
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WORLD! 

A reply to this ad should make 
(at least) one individual or group 
in your community happy. 

Each $9,800 invested, plus 15 minutes 
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on a permanent basis. 
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ALBERTA NATIVE NEWS. 
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Supporting and Encouraging 
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Chief: Charlie Barnaby 
Council, Staff and 
Band Members 

Fort Good Hope 
Indian Band 

General Delivery, 

Fort Good Hope, N.W.T. 

xoeoho m 598-2231 


between themselves, and stealing horses from 
each other and the white men. 

This is not to say that the book does not rec¬ 
ognize some of the effects upon the Indians of 
the coming of the white man. For example 
the grave effects of the whiskey trade, and 
the inexorable usurping of the land by white 
settlers, are described. 

However, the generalized image of the 
Indians that is created detracts from the 
central purpose of the book, which is to focus 
upon the life of Jerry Potts. 


We Support & Encourage Native Education || 
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WARRIORS WIN AT BEAVER LAKE 


Supporting Native Edui 

NELSON DENTURE CLINIC LTD. 

(Fort McMur 


Keith B. Nelson, Denturlst 
Plaza 2 

8600 Franklin Avenue 

791-1411 



CREE VALLEY 
INDUSTRIES LTD 

P.O. Box 1439, Valleyview 
Alberta TOH 3N0 
524-3427 

Edmonton Office: 425-5414 



Grand Opening 


August was a big month for fastball with a 
number of Alberta teams taking part in the 
Canadian Native Men's Fastball Champion¬ 
ship held in Winnipeg. Closer to home the 


PIGEON LAKE AMBULANCE LTD, 


Serving the area including 
the western portion of the county 
of Wetaskiwin 

Ma-me-o Beach, 
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Ellis Forest P-s: 32,3823,9^ 
P.O. Box 927 High Level, 

Our Best Wishes and Encouragement to All 
the Native Students in the Area! 


You Can See The Spirit's Growing! 



-Jr m 


Saddle Lake Warriors took first place during 
the fastball tournament at the Beaver Lake 
Native Cultural Celebrations. Second place 
went to Fort McMurray' s Laird Electric team 
and the Sterling Crane Oldtimers finished 
third. Other teams competing included the 
Beaver Lake Royals and a team from the 
Candian Forces Base in Cold Lake. 

The 1989 N.I.A.A. Softball Championships 
will be held in Albuquerque New Mexico, 
September 15 -17. 


I| TELEXPERTS 

OFFICE SERVICE 


421*8359 10342 - 107 STREET 

Your One Stop 

Business Support Centre ! 


THE COST EFFECTIVE 
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NATIVES AND THE LAW 


by Everett Lambert 
For the first time in its 46 year history, the 
Indian Association of Alberta was addressed 
by the RCMP at its assembly in Hobbema. 
The RCMP's newly-appointed Director of 
Aboriginal Policing spoke about the federal 
forces’s new program. 

Chief Superintendent Bob Head is leading 
a new move by the force to improve relations 
with Native people. 

He pointed out that "there are some atti¬ 
tudes in our force that will have to be changed. 
We may find that some of our people have to 
step aside.” He added that he didn't wish to 
call it racism, but "intolerance". 

He pointed out problem areas that have to 
be worked on such as Native fishing and 
trapping and the RCMP's misunderstanding 
of Native self-government. 

The IAA also honoured RCMP Native Con¬ 


stables for the first time. The constables par¬ 
ticipated in the opening and flag ceremonies. 

IAA president Roy Louis praised the new 
move by the RCMP. He added that "there's 
no reason why some communities shouldn't 
have their own RCMP policing." He ex¬ 
plained thatlarge reserves such as the Blood, 
Blackfoot and the Dene Tha' should have 
separate forces on their communities. 

In an interview Louis acknowledged the 
force for "trying their best to work with the 
different chiefs and bands" to improve what 
has been a long and negative relationship 
between the two. 

The RCMP's new efforts will be joined by a 
new task force looking into the high rate of 
Native offenders in Alberta prisons. The 
task force will be made up of members of the 
IAA, the Metis Association of Alberta and 
representatives of the Alberta government. 


We Encourage & Support Native Education 

TIMBERLAND 
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FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHTER FOR NATIVE YOUTH 


by Maureen MacDonald 

"I'm taking home a future." 

That's how Tina Badger, 15, sums up her 
two week experience at the Bonnyville In- 
dian-Metis Rehabilitation Centre. She has 
just spent 14 days with 26 other 15 to 24 year 
youths from seven local Native communities 
participating in the Centre's first-ever resi¬ 
dential program for young adults. 

"I've learned how I can have a happy life," 
explains Tina. "I know how alcohol and 
drugs affect me and the people around me 
and I've learned how to say no." 

Those are difficult lessons to learn. Diffi¬ 
cult, but so important that the directors and 
staff of the Bonnyville Centre decided to 
initiate a youth awareness program to com¬ 
pliment their existing adult treatment pro- 

'We had nm our regular 28 day treatment 
program for a group of young people in the 
past," says Emile Ward, Centre Director, 
"but we knew there was a need for education 
and awareness to help the youth learn about 
alcohol and drugs. Vicki Jacob, an alcohol 
counsellor at Cold Lake First Nations, sug¬ 
gested a joint program to help young people. 
Other communities agreed and we decided to 
three, two-week sessions this summer." 



Ward is careful to stress that the two-week 
youth program is not a treatment program. 
It's an awareness, skills development and 
personal growth program. "We want these 
young people to leave here with a sense of 
empowerment," explains Ward. 

"We want to help them to develop confi¬ 
dence in themselves and their abilities and 
to have knowledge of what they are facing." 

What they are facing, according to both 
current statistics and the observations ofthe 
young people themselves, is a world where 
alcohol and drugs play a major and often 
destructive role. All the young people gradu¬ 
ating from the first of the Centre's three two- 
week s umm er sessions admit they are users 
of alcohol and or drugs. Some admit to 
abusing both. In view of studies done by the 
Alberta Alcohol and Drug Abuse commission 
(AADAC), their admissions are not surpris¬ 
ing. 

TTie studies show that drinking is the norm 
in Alberta. The average age that alcohol con¬ 
sumption begins is about 12, and almost 50 
per cent use cannabis. 

In 1987, Albertans age 18 and over con- 
lumed, on average, about 11 litres of pure 
alcohol per person per year. That's equal to 
r '8 bottles or 55 cases of regular beer. And 
itween 15 to 20 per cent of adult Albertans 
said they had at some time had a problem 
with alcohol or drugs in their immediate 
family. 

Identifying the problems which arise from 
lcohol and drug use and learning how to 
deal with them are two of the primary goals 


ofthe youth program. Through role playing, 
discussion groups and conversations with a 
wealth of resource people, the participants 
develop an improved awareness of both the 
potential problems - including alcoholism, 
peer pressure, depression, loneliness, family 
violence and suicide - and means of dealing 
with them. 

"We learned how to recognize problems and 
how not to run away from them," says Richard 
Catarat, 16. 

Native culture also plays an important part 
in the program. The participants speak 
enthusiastically of their increased knowl¬ 
edge of their culture. They agree their time 
spent with Russel Auger, a Native elder and 
youth worker from Edmonton was one of the 
highlights of the two-week session. The 
daily sweetgrass ceremony was another key 
activity. 

The braided sweetgrass symbolizes the 
combined strength of mind, body and spirit. 
When the braid is burned, the prayers of the 
group rise with the smoke. The ceremony 
has special significance for the group, for as 
one participant explains, "Once you have 
mind, body and spirit, you can do anything." 
For Viola Beaulieu, 24, who came from Yel¬ 
lowknife to attend a treatment program at 
the Centre and ended up staying for the 
youth program as well, the experience has 
given her motivation to help others develop 
similar awareness. "I think we can be role 
models in our communities for other young 
people now,” she says. "I feel I can go back to 
my community and become a leader." 

The participants' parents like what they 
see on graduation day as well. "It felt really 
great to see my son today," says Leona Dion, 
from Kehewin Reserve. "I made him come 
here, and he accused me of bringing him to a 
boot camp. Now he feels so good about the 
program he wants to stay even longer. This 
program with his peers did things I could 
never do as a parent." 

Arlene Dion, also from Kehewin, whose 
daughter attended the program agrees. "It's 
a seed," she explains. "They may not know 
just how much influence this will have, but it 
will continue to come out. I'm pleased that 
they have met new friends and it's good that 
they can keep in contact with each other." 

With a successful first session completed, 
Centre staff and community workers are 
planning and preparing for the next two- 
week program. "We could have filled this 
place three times over because we've had so 
many calls from communities wanting to get 
students in the program," admits Muriel 
Sikorski, program co-ordinator. "We've had 


nothing but positive feedback," adds Ward. 
As Tina Badger says, "I’m taking home a 
future." 


Best Wishes To All Students Entering Their Next 
Year. We Encourage Education and Upgrading 
from 
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SIGN IFICANCE OF 'BIG RIVER’ TO DENE 


DEHCHO 


Dehcho 

Published by the Dene Cultural Institute; 48 pages 

Review by Dale Stelter 

All too often, events in Canadian history 
are interpreted as to their significance to the 
white segment of the population, with little 
regard to the Native interpretation. 

For example, 1989 is the 200th anniversary 
of Alexander Mackenzie's travelling of the 
river that is named after him. 

However, very little attention has ever been 
paid to the significance of that great river to 
the Dene people. 

Thus, through a series of legends, poems, 
photographs, illustrations, and excerpts from 
explorers' journals, this book imparts a real 

and moving sense of what the ' Big River - _ 

Dehcho - means to the Dene people, espe- f r0 m a historical sense. 

—-The legends deal mainly with the creation tual information, do not speak especially 

of Dehcho,andofanumberofassociatedgeo- well of the rr"" 
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graphical features and landmarks. For Mackenzie’s original goal was to find a 
example Dehcho was created when, one water route westward from Tucho (Great 
spring winter returned very early. To alle- Slave Lake) to the Pacific Ocean, and when 
viate the suffering of the Dene people the he arrived at the Arctic Ocean, after travel- 


great Master sent a large ball of dried meat, 
accompanied by two young men with long 
poles. 

As the ball began to roll, the young men 


ling down the river that bears his name, he 
was very disappointed. He eventually found 
the route to the Pacific, and then left the 
North, after spending only six years in it, 


prodded it with their poles, peeling off great writing "For I think it unpardonable in any 
chunks of meat, and causing the ball to leave man to remain in this country who can afford 
a winding path. The ball also grew bigger, to leave it." 

leaving a wider and wider path. Whenspring Mackenzie’s journals also give little credit 
finally came the path filled with water, and to the people who assisted him in his jour- 
_Rirr River nevs. and esneciallv the Native women, who 


remained as the Big River. 

The photographs in the book, often full- 


neys, and especially the Native women, who 
played a vital role in gathering and prepar- 


pages in size, capture the brooding beauty of ing food, and the making of clothing. 
Dehcho and the North. Many of the illustra- Indeed, as is stated in the introduction to 

tions are in the form of cartoons, and often the book, Mackenzie was, at the time, a 
deliver up a cutting humour that aptly de- rather insignificant person to the Dene 
scribes the differences between the Native people. Today, the Dene still do not regard 


and white ways of thinking. The poems 


n as a great person. His significance lies, 


the book are written with undercurrents of instead, in the changes in the lives of the 


deep ties to the land. 


Dene people that have occured as the result 


There are a number of excerpts from the of the arrival of Mackenzie and others like 


journals of Alexander Mackenzie himself, him. 


and these, along with the acompanying fac- 



Those changes, and the differences between 
Native and white attitudes, especially to¬ 
ward the land, are underscored by quota¬ 
tions from Native people. One ofthe most apt 
of these quotations states that "We were not 
meant to be destroyed and we were not 
meant to take over other parts of the world." 


Best Wishes To All The Students Entering Their Next Year. 
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BANAC Assists Native Businesses 

t»y Heather Andrews accessories across western Canada, again sidered. While BAN AC does not loan money, 

Providing sound business advice to Native employing several Native salespeople to assistance in obtaining financing from other 
ausinesses is the primary goal of staff at handle the administration of the venture. sources is a frequent request by Native en- 
Business Assistance for Native Albertans Another business launched with BANAC's trepreneurs. The group feels projects that 
Corporation (BANAC). But according to advice and assistance is Hummel's Splash provide Native businesses with employment 
Johan Louw, general manager, BANAC goes and Dash in Rimbey. Owner/operator Jane and contract opportunities are especially 
far beyond giving advice. Hummel operates a convenience store, gas important. 

"We actually operate like a business incu- bar, laundromat, and car wash. "Jane's 
bator," he explains from his Kingsway Ave- business has doubled since she opened," 
nue office in central Edmonton. "We liter- Louw says. Again, BANAC not only helped 
ally invest in a number of companies outside | plan and begin the operation, it has kept in 
our walls, not in monetary ways, but with touch in an advisory capacity, 
our management expertise." BANAC often BANAC is involved with marketing, too. 

has as many as 25 businesses as current The Native Creative Group of Canada, owned 
projects at any one time. "We often get and operated by BANAC, markets Native- 
involved right from Day One, helping new made products across Canada and the United 
businesses to develop start-up plans, and States. "We have 14 sales people establish- 
advising on sources of financial assistance,” ing markets with retailers such as Eatons, 

Tall Girl Shops, United Cigar Stores, and 


More information on BANAC and its serv¬ 
ices can be obtained by phoning 451-6700. 



Louw continues. 

The corporation stays involved as the 
fledgling ventures grow, preparing year-end 
statements and helping them to stay in 
business. Businesses fail due to lack of 
adequate financing or because of inability to 
manage financial and management strate¬ 
gies. 'We offer hands-on assistance to help 
through the crucial early stages," adds Louw. 

BANAC's services are reasonable, too. "Our 
rates vary according to our client's ability to 
pay," the general manager says. He and his 
staff of three senior accountants, one manu¬ 
facturing expert, and one secretary are 
committed to long-term involvment with 
clients. 

One on-going success story is that of Pierre various others," the general manager states 
Fournier, who has various business inter- proudly. "As well, the artisans are local 
ests including transport and distribution crafts people, often single mothers working 
companies. With BANAC's experience and out of their homes." 

assistance, Fournier has established con- Products include ceramic jewellery, which 
tracts for gravel and highway hauling for his employs nine full-time and five part-time 
transport venture. As well, he operates a people, and hand woven nigs which keep 
training program for prospective truck driv- eight employees working full-time. "As well, 
ers and for employees who wish to learn we offer limited edition prints and hasti- 
more about trailer and diesel servicing skills. i notes by local artists," Louw concludes. 
"Pierre employs 14 men ofNativebackground | BANAC is dedicated to providing business 
the training programs alone," Louw ob- 1 counselling services to Metis, non-Status, 
serves and Treaty residents of Alberta. As well, 

Meanwhile, Fournier's distribution com- non-Native operations that will benefit 
pany has rights to handle pet foods and Native individuals or communities are con- 
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entering their next year. 
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Best wishes to all the students entering their next year. 
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BANDS BENEFIT FROM FNRC PROGRAMS 


By Everett Lambert 

The First Nations Resource Council (FNRC) 
operates an educational center which is 
owned and accountable to the Indian people 
of Canada. 

The center offers research and educational 
services on a broad range of legal issues af¬ 
fecting aboriginal peoples. 

The council is controlled by a board of eight 
Alberta Indian leaders representing the 
provinces three treaty areas. 

Bob Reiter is the Director of the council's 
centre for Legal Research. 

The FNRC is a federally incorporated non¬ 
profit organization doing research and edu¬ 
cational consulting across the country. "We 
do high calibre work and we try to give an 
Indian edge to it," says Reiter. 

Reiter has worked the last two to three 
years in native law. He has written three 
books : A Tax Manual for Canadian Indians, 
A Legal Guide to Conducting Business on 
Indian Reserves, and An Examination of the 
Evolving Concept of Band Councils, Their 
Authorities and Responsibilities and Their 
Statutory Instruments of Power. 

The council also operates the Indian Man¬ 
agement Assistance Program (IMAP) which 
will place over 50 graduate level student 
consultants with Indian Bands and organi¬ 
zations this year. 

According to Melvin Beaver, "The IMAP 
students have so much enthusiasm, as well 
as the education; they really make a differ¬ 
ence for the band. Beaver, Band Manager of 
Bigstone Cree Band and a former IMAP 


student himself, is a strong supporter of the 
program. Barbara Hartley, an MBA student 
from the University of Alberta is working for 
Bigstone this summer conducting a manage¬ 
ment audit of the band. 

FNRC also operates the Centre for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Native Economics (CANE). 
Presently CANE is preparing a model which 
will modulate Native economics. Once fin¬ 
ished, reserves will be able to use the model 
to look at their reserve's circumstances and 
adjust their economic activity accordingly. 


Reiter says that "band councils should be 
the dominant political body," when dealing 
in band affairs. 

He does not however recommend that bands 
"jump" into self-government, but advises they 
take a more gradual approach. 

This approach involves maximizing powers 
outlined in the Indian Act and developing 
band economics before moving to self govern¬ 
ment. 

The FNRC is located at 502, 10036 Jasper 
Avenue in Edmonton, and their phone 
number is 420-9010. 
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EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and SUNDAY 

- Accumulating Jackpot 

- Accumulating Lucky Number 

- Bonanza 

- Odd and Even 

- $500.00 Good Neighbour Game 
Every Sunday 

- Doors Open 5:00 p.m. 

- Cashier Open 5:45 p.m. 

- Jackpot Precall 6:15 p.m. 

- Early Bird 6:45 p.m. 

- Bonanza Precall 7:00 p.m. 

- Regular games 7:30 p.m. 


HOME OF THE BIG PAYOUTS 
Concession 

Day Care $5.00 Per Child 

Supporting and Encouraging Native Education 


Best wishes to all students entering their next year 
We encourage Education and Upgrading 
from 

Chief: Pat Campbell 

Council, Staff and Band Members 

ENGLISH RIVER BAND 

(306) 396-2066 FAX (306) 396-2155 

and 

ANDREW'S BILLIARDS 

Andrew Gunn 

•Pool Tables • Arcade & Pinball Machines 
•Confectionery: Cigarettes, Pop, Frozen Goods 

(306) 396-2011 
GENERAL DELIVERY 

PATUANAK, SASKATCHEWAN SOM 2H0 
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DEH CHO COMMUMTIES RELIVE HISTORY 


by Heather Andrews 

This summer marks the 200th anniversary 
of Alexander Mackenzie's voyage up the huge 
river which would one day bear his name. 

To the Dene who helped him on his travels, 
it was called Deh Cho, or Big River. To 
Mackenzie, an employee of the North West 
Company, it was named River of Disappoint¬ 
ment, as he was looking for a trading route 
through the fur-bearing country, to the Pa¬ 
cific Coast. 

On June 3,1789, three heavily laden canoes 
headed up the river from today's Fort Chi- 
pewyan in the Lake Athabasca area. After 
many false starts and wrong turns through 
mazes of islands, the mixed party of Indians 
and white men were ready to admit no such 
fabled route existed, when Dene from Lac La 
Martre directed them to the mouth of a big 


The rest is history. The strong current 
carried them to tidal waters at Whale Island, 
off what we know today as the Beaufort Sea, 
in a scant 13 days. 

The sight of Beluga whales, however, con¬ 
firmed Mackenzie's fears - the twisting river, 
flowing frequently to the north, the moun¬ 
tains to the west - could only add up to mean 
he had failed to find the precious coastal 
route. Instead he had ended up on the shores 
of a northern sea. 

Bitterly disappointed, he began the diffi¬ 
cult journey back. Struggling against the 
current, the trip took 37 days. On September 
12, some 102 days and 3000 miles later, he 
unloaded his canoes once again at Lake 
Athabasca. 

This year, to relive the long-ago journey, 
communities along the historic route have 
been enjoying many special festive events. 
Voyageur canoes, with occupants dressed in 
period costumes, stopped in the communi¬ 
ties of Fort Smith, Fort Resolution, Yel¬ 
lowknife and Rae-Edzo. The Voyageurs 
treated residents of the Great Slave Lake 
towns to historical dramatizations of the 
first lap of the journey, through the month of 


A few days later, the communities along route, therby opening up the vast, rich coun- 
Deh Cho enjoyed a canoe race which left July try to traders and eventually, settlers. Spe- 
3 from Fort Providence and ended three dal events were planned in historic commu- 
weeks and 960 river miles later in Inuvik. nities along the Mackenzie and Dempster 
The "racers" spent an extra day in most of the highways, the Ingraham Trail, and other 
twenty-plus settlements along the river, roadways running through the area, 
enjoying special festivals and partiripating Today, the area of Mackenzie's river boasts 
in welcoming events. much modernization and settlement, but one 

Tourists travelling on all-weather highways aspect hasn't changed. Visitors agree with 
through Denendeh, or Land of the People, as his journal comments of200 years ago when 
the area's Dene have called this portion of he noted the beauty of the wilderness, with 
the western Norhtwest Territories, were unbelievable scenery, mountains, rivers and 
getting in on the fun, too. Mackenzie not only wild life that make it unique in the world, 
discovered and charted the river, he also 
established it as an important transporation 


♦Health Career 
Promotion/Information 
♦Bursaries/Scholarships 
♦Institutional & 
Community-based Programs 
♦For more information 
contact Gaye Hanson 
at 495-5438. 

Space for this information sponsored 
by Medical Services Branch, Alberta Region 
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We Encourage Native Education 


BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM 




Employment Opportunity 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



The High Level Native Friendship Centre, a non-profit society, dedicated to the 
provision of services to the native community and to the development of positive 
cultural relationships in the High Level district, requires a dynamic, energetic 
individual to lead the day to day operation of the Centre. 

Duties: Reporting to a Board of Directors, the incumbent will be responsible for 
supervision of three full time staff and additional project and volunteer workers 
preparation and monitoring of annual budget 
programme development and evaluation 
public relations 

development of programme and funding proposals 

an appropriate level of education and training 
various administrative and management experience 

- familiarity with the Native Community and Native Organizations 
demonstrated ability to prepare written proposals 

- supervise staff 

deal successfully with various private and government funding sources 
" jjp ability to represent the Friendship Centre on various committees and community 


ability to speak aboriginal languages will be considered an additional assett 
■ must have a valid drivers license and vehicle 
Additional Information 


s are available through Canada Employment Centre for travel to interviews, if a 
is unemployed or in the process of being laid off. If you should fall into either 
>f these categories ,we would appreciate your applying for these funds. See your 
ocal Employment Centre for further information. 

ind benefits are negotiable. The position will remain open until a suitable 
Ite is found. Enquiries and resumes to 

Patrick Cavanagh, President 
Board of Directors 

High Level NATIVE Friendship Centre 
Box 1735 

High Level, Alberta TOH 1Z0 


Helping new and existing Indian business persons 

Providing a source of loan capital 


- Capital purchases 

- Working capital 

- Bridge Financing 

- Equity loans to lever private lender 
financing 

- Advice and assistance in developing 
business plans 



SASKATCHEWAN INDIAN EQUITY FOUNDATION INC. 


P.A. Branch Office 

1st Floor, 3601 - 5th Ave. East 

Box 5050 

Prince Albert, Sask. S6V 7V6 
(306) 922-2344 


Head Office 
General Delivery 
CUPAR, Sask. 
SOGOYO 
(306) 781-4852 


Regina Branch Office 
250O-13th Avenue 
Regina, Sask. 

S4P0W2 
(306) 352-0996 

































The Global Vision of First Nations 


1990 EXTENSION 
CALENDAR 
PREVIEWED 
The 1990 Catholic 
Church Extension Society 
of Canada calendar, now 
available, will reproduce 16 
extraordinary paintingsby 

a national team of Cana¬ 
dian First Nations artists 
-one third ofthe collection 
"Native Life, Native Art: A 
Global Village Presenta¬ 
tion”. The collection's his¬ 
tory is as interesting as the 
images themselves, begin¬ 
ning with the efforts of 
members ofthe Alderville, 
Ontario reserve commun¬ 


ity 


of Miss 


"urenise/nent 

Artists 

guished African men and 
women of science and politic, 
in Nairobi. "The importance of 
the land to the art come, 
through in the paintings i n 
many, many ways. We've got 
past the symbolism of the land 
to an actual experience." 

The notion of mutual bene¬ 
fit central to the artists' vision 
begins with understanding 
cultural differences and the 
opportunities for everyone that 
exist in these differences. The 
exhibition has turned out to 
be helpful to Canadian edu¬ 
cation professionals involvedin 
the challenge of multicultural- 
ism in the school system. The 
artistic reflections of one 
indigenous people on the cul¬ 
tures and achievements of 
others provide a starting point 

for those teaching about the 
rich backgrounds of Canada's 
newcomers. 

All of this flows from Rick 
Beaver's original vision - and 
like the progeny of the human 
kind, it continues in its ado¬ 
lescence to have a program of 
its own. Shortly after the 
Nairobi conference, Beaver and 
his family prepared for a long- 
awaited move to the Gulf Is¬ 
lands in British Columbia and 
he bade farewell to the art 
project. It was a sad moment, 
as if suddenly no one could 
convince him that he had done 
enough, that he had started 
a book with no ending, only 
new chapters. 

But just a few months later, 
the exhibition opened at the 
Bank of Hong Kong in Van- 

ssrszszsTK ra-s-sKic* zfL'SSsist 

introduced a tall, thin man in bedlam, the minister from a group of university students wealthy energy consultant £“ fo % eads of stateand 

a well-tailored blue suit as AlgeriatookRickBeaver'sarm. T only know how to work and former chief of Alderville, r"™* °’ P aintin gswere 

Rick Beaver, the 36-year old "If the world could receive your with individuals, because that's introduced Rick to Potential for Zimbabwe and 

Ojibway who for two years message, they would under- what s possible It s appropn- corporate sponsors Most of ^ v ‘ ^ th Commonwealth 

, , , ■ ■ ■ ■-—d our task and 1 am sure ate to do simple, achievable those doors remained closed - 

rouldproceed much faster.'' things rather than to attempt itseemeddifficulttomany non- 
* * « * the impossible." Natives to understand the no- 

Late in 1984, Africa 'hap- For the average successful tion of First Nations Canadi- 
pened" to Rick Beaver. His of- artist, one donation to a good ans attempting to alleviate 

fer to help a twinning group causeismorethanenough.For the suffering of others. The 

in Toronto with a painting to Beaver, the first venture only harder it became, the 


Ojibways and taking us to 

Africa and beyond. Itis the 

story of how Alderville art¬ 
ist Rick Beaver and his 
Native artist colleagues 
from across Canada forged 
a vision of the links that 
bind us all. 


up on the central notion of 
their own thinking: to begin 
with the village and recogni 


Canada's High Comi 
sioner to Kenya, Raynell - 

dreychuk, beamed down from that within each community 
her podium to urge her audi- there would be human beings 
ence of some four dozen African of distinct history and ways, 
environmental ministers to all of whom would come to 
consider Canada's latest gift the notion of change in differ- 
to their troubled continent, ent ways. 

For two years now, dozens The line quickly became 
of Canadian First Nations chaotic. The Guinea-Bissau 


ww „™ .. /anted the Mali 

reach out to “your suffering minister to admire Jane Ash 
people through their art," Pnitras' rendition of his coun- 
explained Andreychuk, * 
colourful 


artists have been trying to 

Poitras' rendition of his coun- 
„„ try. The Ghanaian minister 
s danced off wanted everyone to know that 


Zoey Wood-Salomon is an Odawa-Ojibway born on the 
Wikwemikong Reserve on Manitoulin Island in 1954. She 
paints in the traditional Woodland style, reflecting the legends 
of her heritage, but her personal spiritual odyssey as a Christian 
is also central to her work. Her painting, chosen as the 
cover ofthe 1990 Extension Calendar, is dedicated to Burk¬ 
ina Faso: "Together as One People" - with the following 
comments: "Our drums, though far from each other, beat 
together as we join as one people in spirit, song and dance 
to celebrate the new generation - our children - who will 
reach out to one another, sharing wisdom, knowledge, under¬ 
standing, honour, humility and friendship." 


colourful images danced off warned everyone hi iu.uw u>» .-- S . .. . , 7 , V 

the normally sombre walls of there were two images exhib- lage in Canada to an African cover the initial costa of put- 
a conference room in Nairobi's ited in honour of her country, village - seemed to me to be ting the art show on the road. 


countries. 

The 1990 Catholic Extension 
Society calendar features the 
First Nations artists' proj« l 
in support of this major state¬ 
ment about the contribution 

the spirit and techniques*of promote its "twinned" village emphasized his need to com- Beaver seemed to be opening Canadas First Nst'®" 5 ,. 

■ . - - -*.--- upnewavenuesofawarenes9 to universal understand 


had worked to bring off the 

"Many Canadians have 
made efforts to stay involved 
with theAfricancrisis. But this 
is different These artists are 
trying to tune into you through 


their own traditions. They are of Gode, Ethiopia, led to a two- municate what he was think- up new avenues of awareness 
making all of us realize how year commitment to generate ing. The more Beaver talked, for himself. "I 
much we have to lose when 


As the long, long line of min¬ 
isters came closer to the paint¬ 
ings, weary faces turned to 
delight. To 


painting for every country the more he engaged the inter- anyone of the difficulties - the 
in Africa. Beaverwasconvinced estof others. Soon artistfriends roots of cynicism that prevent 
that the best way to "imagine" Maxine Noel, Erwin Printup initiative. The real world, as 
the goal of the twinningmove- and the late Cecil Youngfox some people call it, is a source 
ment would be through Cana- had also unveiled official of cynicism. It is also the i 

dian First Nations art, since " ~— ! ——' -" ” 

theartistscouldprovides point 


and peace. 

Contributors to ti£"Native 
Life, Native Art" 
Exhibition include: Rick w 

... .V .=> uie cure, ver Conrad Bobiwash, La^ 

ing paintings for villag- Every change has a focused Calder, J ° ane ,, Coart oii, 

each painting celebrated vil- theartistscouldprovidea point ersinAfrican countries.Norval beginning whereby one comes Schubert, Mire:me ^ 

lage life in a different African of appreciation for traditions Morrisseau, the official godfa- to terms with the real world Blake Debassige, d 

country. The First Nations of thousands of kilometres away ther of the First Nations art and begins to negotiate a wav Janet Kapomcin, ^ f . r . 

movement, performed a spe- through." Maracle, Perry McLeoO, ^ 

cial sweetgrass ceremony for Although Africa is the sub- aid McMaster, BartMeexm^ 
the people of Lesotho atYoung- ject ofthe paintings, they con- Clary Miller, Norval ( 
fox s unveiling of "The tain echoes and symbols of s® au . Glen N ^ 9h ^ a t’ David 
Wampum Pledge poster. Canada's indigenous peoples Noel, Leonard Fam, 

When the progress of the thus evoking international Kqto ^P„itrM, Bill 

twinning movement <hd not spiritual links. The exhibition Plain, Jane Ash Po>tr 
keep up with tiie interest of made its first stops in Perth, Powless.Erwm^nWP. , 
tiie artista, a travelling exhi- Toronto, London,Thunder Bay, RestouleDavidWrihr® 9 ^,, 
bition - "Native Life, Native Ontario, and finally the im- Wood-Salomon, Cecil 
Ait - was bora. For months, portent and very appropriate I® 1 - _ , nr it 0 s 

Beaver devoted several hours l 986 international debut in The 1990 CaUiU&J^ 
a day to phoning artists all Nairobi. available. Send $7 V* 

over tiie countay. He took to "We began with indigenous ordered to ExUjuii^o^ 
the microphone m schools and peoples' creative efforts* Bea- Suite 101. 67 Bond 
m churches. The Alderville ver told the crowd of distin- Toronto, Ontario M5B 


Please send me_copies of the 1990 Extension Calendar 

featuring the global vision of First Nations artists at $7 per 
copy for a total of- 

Your Name. 












